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ADDRESS. 

Wuey, seven years ago, we ventured to es- 
tablish a critical work, totally independent of 
of every bookseller, some persons laughed at 
what they deemed our folly, and others were 
surprised at our temerity. We were deter- 
mined to make the attempt, conscious that 
even defeat in such a cause could bring no 
disgrace. The attempt was made; and we 
have succeeded in establishing The Literary 
Chronicle on the firm basis of strict and ho- 
nourable independence. ‘The public has 
done justice to our efforts by a liberal and 
constantly-increasing patronage, while even 
critics have spoken of us in terms so flatter- 
ing, that we can but allude to the compliment 
they pay us.* 

The Literary Chronicle has now been so 
long before the public, that we need scarcely 
do more than refer to it for a development of 
its plan and priuciples. The leading feature 
of the work is the Reviews, and we may at 
least take credit for our industry, when we 
state that, in the volume just completed, there 
are critical and analytical notices of nearly 


Jour hundred new works, presenting a better 


epitome of the actual literature of the year 
than any cotemporary work. To the Fine 
and Useful Arts we have not been inatten- 
tive, while, with the assistance of our Coadju- 
tors, and the liberal aid. of many valued Cor- 
respondents,-we have presented a mass of 
Original Articles, in Prose and Poetry, of 
much interest and variety. 

We have not neglected to consider how 
we may further advance our circulation, and 
make our labours still more acceptable to the 
public; we had thought of introducing, . in 
some degree, a smaller type, but have aban- 
doned the idea, being convinced that it is in 
bad taste to give any thing worth reading in 
type which fatigues the youthful eye, or is 


| REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 
Janus; or, The Edinburgh Literary Alma- 

nuck, Yost 8vo. pp. 542. Edinburgh, 

1826. Oliver and Boyd. 
Janus!—Now, by our pen, a book with a 
more auspicious title could not have present- 
ed itself for the commencement of our annu- 
| al labours, or with which to make our new- 
year’s bow to our readers! The remainder 
of its designation may lead many to suppose 
that it is one of those tasty, well-dressed, little 
gilt-edged tomes, which seem made express- 
ly to be carried in a young lady’s reticule, or 
to repose on the cushions of a drawing room 
sofa. It possesses, however, no other exter- 
nal recommendations than those of excellent 
paper and prinung ; but, if not so showy and 
pretty as some of its predecessors, it has other, 
and, in our estimation, saperior and more 
permanent, attractions. 

rhe editor has not, indeed, garnished out 
his banquet with graphic flowers—he has given 
us no plates; yet he has provided forus a 
number of excellent and substantial dishes, 
which, after all, are certainly the s:ne qua 
nons and more important pais of a feast. His 
hilt ef fare exhibits a variety of good solid 
articles, which we may ruminate and digest 
at our leisure, and many lighter ones, by way 
of clessert. 

To speak without metaphor, this volume 
may justly be characterized as a literary mis- 
cellany of a superior description, in which 


! 


a more amusive cast. A mere volume of 
tales, unless very excellent indeed, séldom 
excites any farther interest after it is once 
perused; but in this collection most of the 
pieces will bear to be read more than once, 


lous articles are admitted into our best peri- 
odicals. And this being the case, we are 
somewhat surprised at the strict anonymous- 
ness of the writers, none of the articles hav- 
ing any signature,—which, by the by, is not 
exactly in the genuine pocket-book style; 
for in those publications the writer of a sin- 
cle stanza does not care to withhold his name 





Painful to the more practised. 

: Encouraged by that best stimulus to exer- 
tion—success, we shall spare no effort to ren- 
der The Literary Chronicle deserving the con- 
tinued support of its present patrons, and of 
the public at large; for, while it forms an 
agreeable and instructive Miseellany, it an- 
nually presents a faithful Record of the Lite- 
rature, Science, and Arts of the year. 


“~~... 


: 





' from the pubtie. 


‘But,’ perhaps some of our readers will 


exclaim, ‘does this double-faced rogue of a 


Janus entertain us with such substantial 
reading as articles on political economy, the 
bullion question, the combination laws? an- 
other controversy on Pope? dissertations on 


essay On Mosaical geology, or any of the 
other fashionable o/ogies of the day!’ No, 
really this volume contains nething so alarm- 
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Vide Philomathic Journal, No. 7 


essays on subjects of information and instruc- | 
tion are pleasingly intermixed with others of | 


which, as things go, is really saying no lutle | 
in its praise, when we see what frothy, frivo- | 


hieroglyphics, or the course of the Niger? an | 


ing, although it certainly does embrace sume | 
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papers of rather a didactic nature; among 
which we may class Hints concerning the 
Universities; On the Rise end Deelime of 
Nations; On the Prime Objects of Govern- 
ment; Antipathies; Brown on Beauty; The 
Crusaders —Chivalry—Fiction; Observations 
on the Study of History; The Influence of 
Luxury on Religion; &c. Next to these we 
may place some shorter pieces, Covsisting of 
gnomic sentences and maxims, which may 
be regarded as the essence and compendi- 
ums of philosophy; viz., Maxims from Go- 
ethe; Leaves; and Old Freezeland Proverbs. 
Among the more miscellaneous and satirical 
articles are Thouglits on Bores, Medals, 
and Pins. Neither is there any lack of inter- 
esting and ably-written sketches and narra- 
tives: Napoleon; Glasgow Revisited; Alis- 
char and Smaragdine; (one of the tales of 
the Thousand and One Nights lately recovered 
in Egypt by M. von Lanmer;) Saturday 
Night in the Manse; Daniel Cathie, Tobac- 
conist; The Bohemian Gardener; Miles 
Atherton; &c. The Thoughts on Bores 1s a 


| very atnusing article, replete with pleasantry 
' 


and shrewd wit: after describing many of 
the species—the parliamentary bore, the tra- 
velling bore, &c , the writer gives us the por- 
trait of a female blue bore:— 

‘This species was formerly rare in Britain 
—indeed all over the world—little known or 
coveted from the days of Aspasia and Corin- 
na to those of Mesdames Dacier, Montagu, 
and Jerningham. Mrs. Jerningham’s blue 
worsted stockings, as all the world knows, 
appearing at Mrs. Montagu’s conversaziones, 
had tie honour or the dishonour of giving 
the name of bine stockings to all the race ; 
and never dil race increase more rapidly 
than they have done from that time to this. 
They have multiplied, as they would perhaps 
say themselves, in geometrical, not in arith: 
metical progression. There might be fear 
that all the daughters of the land should turn 
blue, but that here again Jobn Bull, with his 
sturdy good sense, and a touch of humour 
too, for which he is famous, and which has 
often bestood him, settles the matter quietly 
thus:—‘ If they do not get husbands, you 
know there’s an end of them.” 

‘John Bull luckily stull keeps his right of 
speaking first. As yet, thank Heaven, he re- 
tains his really old privilege of ** Choose a 
wife and have a wife.” 

‘The common female blue bore is, indeed, 
intolerable as a wife—opinionative and opi- 
nionated; and her opinion always is, that 
her husband’s opinion is wrong. John 
certainly has a rooted aversion to this whole 
class. There is the deep blue and the light; 
the light blues not esteemed—anot admutted 
at Almack’s. The deep-dyed ingrain— the 
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desprif, or ce rsaztone blue, is a most hard- 
working creature —the most abused 


atid the 


WOTSI | the retaine 


paid ot 


She ais the servant of the servants of the pul 
he—oft all acters and actresses, author bid 
a : ond 7 1) 
authoresses, lions and lonesses, odd peop 
' i 
of all sorts, forergn princes are princesss 


Jews, Turks, and Christians. She 
and flatter the infidels: and, tuouch s| 
not clethe, she must admire the 
he Christians, (females 
their wit. If 
dinner-civing blue 
well or long— 
he-t of fish, 
be at home once a week in the evening, with 
a chance of having her house say r tlh in it 
can bold of all the would-be wits, and t 
or four of the on: and very 
thankful she must be for t! their 
company. She must have an assortment of 
fibs by the dozen, and complimeuts by the 
yTOSS ;—she had need to have all the 
latives in and out of the Enelish | 
her tongue’s end; and, 
hausted these, then she must 
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she must have tones of admiration and looks 
of eestacyv for every occasion. At readines 
parues, especially at her own house. she 


must erv, * Charmi Dohehtful!— Quite 


original!’ in the right places, in het Slee] 
When she sees a great hon. she most neve; 


run away: she may scream with delight: she 


must he re ady to ar your him: she oucht to 
fall down and worship him: but of this more 
hereatt: re when we come to the lion-lover 


pro} Cie 


‘She must read every thine that comes out 


th, e has a name, or she must talk as she 
had, at her per, tothe authors themselves 
thre irritable race ' She must know ioe 
Esper ally, every article im the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, and. at he: perl toa, 


must talk of these so as not to commit her- 
“elf, so as to ple ase the reviewer abusing an ul | 


the author abused: she must hee p the neace 


between rival wits: she must swall 
owl vanity. Many ta&€l in thus last atte , 
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of traming will ex; ain the nature of the 


after the manner 


‘TM. an excessively il-natured libe 1.” exe 
elaims some lady, rather indignantly ; ae | 
read no T lam, villa 

i a Ood Hearty beau h: ‘ nly SUC bi Ww We he- 
| C1 atures are treated - 

Th C al imost as Many Mare DIVES AS 

| dane a is manv male blue bores as fe- 
pale. which eve body knows who is ac- 

‘ainted with London life. Are they not 
met with as constantly at cox ersaztones, and 

re dy qucntiy ( y parti y The mal 
blue is a ( lly subject with the female 
to the weanness O} bei ashamed to Seen 
what he ts, ! of desiring to appear what 
hae not: and tus has been soe trom time 
iginemoral To go no farther back than 

the case, which every body luows, of Vol- 
ture corsus Conereve. When Congreve was 
anery and affronted, because Volture visited | 


/ son it turns into infinite varieties 


‘musical 


| dirty 


tii as beine a celebrated author, and talked 
of being a gentleman, and not an author, 
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He not, hough proud as 
oentlieman? Had he tlourished in our 
days, assuredly Pope would have been a ve- 


nevado blae—a blue disgutsed—bore he could 


hot have been. 
‘Tn our times, how many odd disguises 
thev do take who fear to be detected as bits 


of blue sdecher the st itlon—the vraver 
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acting : 


merous, as I shall show. 
dra- 
cil! l 
—singmg and instrumental: 
great pest of conversation—the everlasting- 
quotation-loving bore.” 

‘Ineluding 


matic reading, writing, 


all these orders and varieties, 


and computing the morn and evening of th 
dav, | doubt wheth: " ther iss ha 
lrovethy r ro 5 
I 1 } ofl tts class 
t } ! I t wi evel 


} sLOCrATIC the man | 
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hike obsolrity fools, lest { Cat Vy, 


you should suspect them of being men of | 


' tal, 


cant, but eX ecding tir Some, also exc ed- 


the | 
and that | 


— a ———. 
Wwe TO $5 in the forum, the temple, { } Sé nate 
the theatre, the drawing-room, howdy: 
the closet The young infest our homes 


irtis: our hous } old 
by our wives 
and traimed to be our daily 


pursue us to our very h hie 
deities are in learue with them; 
are they abetted, 
tormentors 

‘ Petty tormentors, weak agents thouch 

ey be, ye t they have = to distract us 
disturb us in our pleasures, 
ried 8 all our conver eialnas. destroy all Our 
omestic comfort; and beyon q, far beyond 
all this. ‘i ‘y become p sublie nuisanees, wide- 
ly destructive to our literature. Their mode 
din- 


susiness, 


atl oul 


COT} 


rer, 

‘The infant-reciting bore is trained much 
of the learned pig. Before 
the 
creasy cards, the letters of 
or short nonsensical phrases \ 
with their answers; such as, * Who is the 

eatest rogue in company ?"—** Which lady 
or centleman in company will be married 
first?” By the alternate use of blows, and 
bribes of such food as please the pigs, the 
animal is brought to obey certain signs from 
his master, and at his bidding to select any 
letter or phrase required, from among those 
set before him—goes to his 
to read attentively, and to understand ; then, 
by a motion snout, or a well-timed 
erunt, designates the right phrase, and an- 
swers the expectations of his master and the 
pany. The infant-reciter is, in similar 
manner, trained by alternate blows and brives 
—(almonds and raisins, and bumpers of sweet 
wine, most frequently,) sometimes the latter 
to intoxication; but no matter, he is carried 
off to bed, and there is an end of that. But 
mark the difference between him and the pis 
—instead of the greasy letters and old cards 
which are used for the le rarned pig, before the 
litthe human animal are cast the finest more 
from first authors, selections trom 
our poets, didactic, pathetic, and sublime— 
every creature’s best sacrificed! 

‘These are to be slow! ly but surely deprive (d 
of spirit, sense, and lite, by the de: idly dead- 
enine — of iteration, Not only are they 
deprived of life, but mangled by the infant 
hore—not vee maneled, but polluted—lef t 
in such a state that no creature of any deli- 
taste, or feeling, can bear them after- 
ds. Aud are immortal works, or works 
Which fond man thoueht and ealled immor- 
thus to Thus are they doomed 
to destruction by a Lilliputian race of Van- 
dals ! 

‘The curse of Minerva be on the heads of 
those who train, who incite them to such sa- 
rilezious mischief! The mischief spre ads 
every day wide and more wide. — Till of late 
years there had appeared bounds to its pro- 
gress. Nature seemed to have provided 
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srainless with brains By certain technical | things; for what character is so Hiustrio | course, while ten thousand nameless horrors 

1] ‘ 7] yng passages, whol: poems, May now | as not to hav its shadowed sid »? | What so | f Hlow in his train, 

be earned by heart, as they call it, without | totally dark as notto exhibit a few light spots? | om G Ory, Fa Immort lity -—-these are 

ay aid, effort, or cognizance of the under- | or wiiat so perfect as to be productive re of no | the words inscribed on our third medal; and 
cranding: and retained and recited, under | abuse ?—so evil as to be mitigated by no | our bosoms thrill with pride when we c 

the same circumstances, by any irrational as | concomitant alleviation? Let us therefore 'template the generous and noble actions 

- and better than by any rational being— | examine a few of our medals on both sides. | which they have inspired: they recall to us 

ifto recite well mean to rene tt without miss- | To @o so may afford us some amusement, | the names of those who have generously de- 
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e syllable. 
swarms, W1 ill best 
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ed of the favourite productions of our most 
y yyular poets—Gray, Goldsmith, Thomson, | 


Pope, Dryden, Shakspeare Viilton. 
This is, upon the whole, one of the m 
ver satires of the kind we ever read; an 

Utheugh the writer modestly sii 

} hae 4 
cannot allow th 
Among the 
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bles one 
following uch gaict 
‘SONG OF TH! 
(From the G 
‘'Tis [am the Gipsy King, 
And where is the king like mi: 
No trouble my dignities bring ; 
No other is half so free. 
In my king lom there is but one tabl 
Ail my subjects partake in my cheer 5 
We would all have Champaigue were we able; 
As it is, we liave pient; of beer ; 
And ‘tis | ain the Gipsy 


has li 
GOirsy G&ixAG. 
TLL UT.) 
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WINE 
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hor ministers here 5 | 

I see every thing with my own eye, | 
And hear every thing with my own ear. 
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Among brothers and eguals I rule ; 

We all help | gin and to sp*nd, | 
And cet d } 1. >} 7 41 . va . . ’ { it 
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And ‘tis [am the Gipsy Riag 


*{ confess that I am but a man, 


both to Sg 


My failings who pleases may know ; 
' 
1am fond of my girl and my can, 


a-rowe, 
kind to me, 

v? ier me the largest 
that [hold on my knee, 
mome ae the prettiest 


And jolly companions 
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My subjects are 
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For *tis Lam the Gipsy King 

‘Ne'er a king do I envy, nor keyser, 
fiat sits on a golden throm ’ 
And Vil tell you the reason why, sir,— 
_ Here’s a sceptre and ball of iay own | 
lo sit all the n eht thiough in a crown, 
Raby a notion mine ears *twould freeze ; 
tL pull my old night cap down, 
And tipple and sinoke at my ease ; | 


am the Gipsv King 


i . = | 


satirical 


For ‘tis J 
As a specim nh Of} the shorter 
picces, the following appears to us to possess | 
much ingenuity and point; the idea might | 
certainly have been much more expanded ; 
but » if we m: Ly e! nploy a quotation i prose ribed | 
by our entertainin x bore ery secret Uennuy- 
er est celur de tout dire :— 

* MEDALS, OR OBVERSES AND REVERSES. 

In like manner as our Janus possesses 


? , 
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s so do 


World present two aspects under which 


: almost every thing else in 
V be viewed,—the one brilliant and a 7 


perhaps a little instruction too. 


and 


Gold. — Low many virtues does this 
metal possess !—how many cosaforts and 
eratilic: ations does it procure!—how many 
defects does it not conceal !—It endues even 
the weakest mortal with the streneth of a 
ye ired hands; provide s for him the luxuries 


s sid CS 


What though na- 


of every clime; secures for him on all 
homage and adiiration. 


ture, like a malignant stepmother, has denied 
him her most ordinary gifts? this gift of for- 
tune amply avenges him for her neglect, and 
he sees himself the ebject of universal regard 
and envy. Could gold secure but mere sen- 
sual induleence !—=pampel only the body— 
the pillosopir rmight scorn it; butit obtains | 
also for its possessor the attention of the 
} 
wise, the smiles of the beautiful, It is the 
key that opens to him the gates of the proud 
and the great,—the magic talisman. that 
transports him wherever he wishes, and be- 
con whatever he willis ;--1t enables man 
{9 st sur musfortu ne, to relieve distre 33, and 
to be to his tellow-creatures a benevolent 
Fens. No wonder, then, that mortals adore 
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in their nearts a metal of such adinirable po- 


teney, and superior in its effects to all the | 
encuantments and Charms that rom nee has | 
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sometimes even warped the scales of justi 
and tins purcaas d for cuilt the title of virtue 
What is there so cious that mortals wu! 
to this idol? Liberty, inde- 
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ner Wray 


, honour, 

’ 4 , 1? { | ‘ 4 y scl j 
MG PpPEdtCe Orit Waltil, LOV GO. Country ana love 
c } i ae 
of kindred, a Loi} up to it by turius 
’ . ] 
Sleenless nights, days of unceasing tol, ar 

7 } ’ ’ ] ’ 
Submiitied to th ine OF Golds; itist 

a oe a id P 
reaay pander Ol Vice, Lue anslGious 10C lO 
Virtue. 
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© [Par.—Wh ° WW ze upon Lie ODVCrse, 

we percelve on > pom ip and subli muity 


j : ° 


SN 
WhICT and 


po 
Uiis pursuit, We wilmire 
enthusiasm of combatants, the pageant of the 
tented ficld ; w the 
trumpet, the clang of arms, and the shouts of 
victory. Ilurried away by enthusiasm, we 
‘involuntarily bow before the chariot of the 
conqueror, and join in the general acclama- 
tion. The successful warrior is seen standing 
like a demi-god, crowned by immortality 
and glory. 
But what a frightful contrast does the 
other of the medal offer to us !—There 


upol 


lye ar only 


sid 


spirit-stirring | 


| 


historian have conferred | 


the generous 


voted their lives and their talents to the ser- 
vice of the human race »—who have laboure 
for the weal of remote posterity. Yes; wel 
do such char rve that their n 
ries shouid be honoured with every seatinnony 
of regard that t gratitu ie can bestow. Man- 
kind are — just when they thus bestow on 
stors the attributes of more than 


=~ — 


racters des mo- 


their ben 
human power, and repeat their names froin 
age toaze. Surely to this medal there can 
be no reverse; yet let us turn it, and we shall 
perceive that infamy, too, possesse $s its lmn- 
mortality, and that wit! : an almost incredible 
fatuity men have agreed to bestow admiration 
on actions that merit only abhorrence or 
contempt ; thus casting a false splendour 
over successful crime. the name of a Nero 
| secure from oblivion as that of a Titus ; 
an Achilles or an Natomas more known 
and honoured than a Howard ora Sharp. 
pmpa tally examine the characters of those 
on w! world has bestowed the epithets 
vreat, and how few among 
ver either estimable or 
siall too ofte n detect in 
while they arrogantly 
decmed superior to the rest of 
exhibited more than human 
, With vices truly diabolical. As 
used by the generality of mankind, glory and 
famy, celebrity and disgrace, are but too 
frequently synouimous 
It would be more tedious, perhaps, thar 
instructive, Were we examine all me- 
dals in and scrutinize them one by 
now, therefore, content our- 
selves with a more cursory glance at some of 


Om the 


G1isco 
we 


them will 
amiable! Nay, 
this number those who, 
aspired LO be 

their species, 
WE2lahesses 


YOK | 


to our 
i 

Us tail, 
We will 


Ole, 


the others, which we shall take up at ran- 
dom: j ‘ ind here WwW have one on wilose obe- 
verse is a figure of Ilymea, with the motto— 

* Con Ly licits - and sure Ly we coulk 
not have fo ued upon a happier omen for a 
new-year’s wish. And does this also, like 


( 
the rest, ler 


quire, 


some fair rea may perh 
tutal i ’—-i1t cannot be, 
, then, we had better not turn it; but 
incredulity and curiosity prevail, and we 
ead with grief and astonishment—lIndiffer- 
ence, Contempt, Disust, and Doctor's Com- 
mons. 
‘This medal, which shows on one side the 
golden age, represented by a group of nymphs 
and youths, crowned with flowers, and danc- 


ps lune 
DOs eSS a 


Verse 


') 1 
rerhap 


ing beneath the shade of a snreading tree, 
* 7 : . +} ‘ os ’ | > wee k, ? . 
exhibits on tie Omer a parCel Oi MAKCU Sa- 


vages leaping and grinning—to say 
of other circumstances that do not tell cre atly 
to the adv: uitazge of un pt fbisticated pat? ure. 
or display it exactly 1: u mae 
yoetry does. Let us turn 
is inscribed—** The Gaod Old Trnes,’” and 
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y| UTS AS 


. 
tiy 


thus ure 
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ey ee 

The Wisdom of our Ancestors,” and 7 
shall vo the curfew bell.— ordeal oe 
fire a 


son Qi d 


perce: 
od wate 
manners not mut 
butcher. and unable to wnte his own name, 
—su perst ition, monkery, priesteraft, and 
witcheraft,—To: quem ida and the Tnquisi- 
tion,x—Queen Mary and her Smithfield fag- 
~~ its, the female Nero, ( ‘athe lie de Medici, 
—Rodrigo Borgia, with the style of Vice- | 
gerent of Christ and Successor o f St. Peter, | 
~the pious Defender of the Faith, our Se- | 
cond Charles, with his Mahometan seravho, 
—and sund ry ¢ ther ever-to-bhe-regretted bles- | 
} 

| 

| 

} 


er | pre ux cheval! er, in } ( | 
 unhke a modern | 





sings and characteristies of by-sone tings 
Then hie thee to von old g: 
Is sO pat hetically deseantine on the wicked 
ness of the present age, and bid her use it as 
a comment on modern dew neracy, 
‘Of this medal one side bears for its motto | 
—-“The cod lhe: Healing A@,” while th | 
other shows Dr. Eady and a death-head 
Here is law, “ the perfection of reason,” and | 
in theorv moet excellent: | ut for the practice 
of it we must turn to the reverse) This medal | 
of rural innocence and happiness, so delight. | 
fully portrayed by poets, who, like our por- | 
trait J ainters, possess the talent of keeping 
down all the deformities of their originals, o 
converting them into actual beauties,—has a 
per contra of game laws and poachers,—the 
interior of a rustic alehouse,—two or three | 
lage-attorneys,—a cottage till d with dirty 
ragged brats, ycle ped by the courtesy of pas- | 
toral writers and dealers in namby -pamby, 
‘* rosy-checked cherubs; with 1 many other 
sundries far more pleasing ana edifying in 
verse than in matter-of-fact prose. Here we 
perceive English liberty backed by an Eng- 
lish watchman; there English mor lity, by | 
the details and police reports of an FE nglish 
hewspaper , and there agvaln mi itional in Jus 
try and the prospe rity of our manufactures, 
by swarms of artisans’ children, condemne d 
io unremitting toil within the pestilential and 
“demoralizing atmosphere of a crowded fac- | 
tory—a place to be paralleled only by the 
horrors of a slave-ship. 
‘Every medal. 
up in our whole collection, however fair the 


wnd-dame, who | 


i 


! 


type and impress it bears on one side, pre- | 
| their 


disagreeable contrast, some anti 
companying ey il, ” the other 


sents some 
thetical and ; 
Yet wisdom, 
look steadfastly on both, that it may, 
as human prude nee can do, erase that which 


is bad, while it improves that which ts good, | 
It is folly only that looks without further ex- | 


amination op merely the fairest side of thinys, 
and then exclaims that nothing can be better, 
or that nothing has been worse, than it now 
is. With regard, too, to the characters of 
men, adulation dwells only on the fair side, 
d+etraction on the reverse: but discrimination 
and impartiality will examine both, and be 
deceived by neither 

We here take our .Y ave of this volume for 
the prevent, but shall certain ly return to it 
next week. ‘Though no s:¢natures mark the 
respective articles, many of them are evident 
ly the productions of men of superior tilents, 
and we have heard some of the most eminent 
writers of the day named as contributors 


| same table and drank of the same cup, not 


| guillotine,—but the ‘y m™m: ade a merit of their 


in short, that we can take 


like the prudent J Janus, will | 
as far 


( Colle chron of A ihe 


The Reiga et Terror; 
Liorrers commit- 


frenlic Nt ruleves | p the 
ted by the Revolutionary Crovernment of 
France under Marat and Robespierre. 
Written bv Eve-Witnesses of the Scenes. 
Translated from the French. Interspersed 
with Biographical Notices of Prominent 
Characters, and Curious Anecdotes, illus- 


trative of a Period without its Parallel in | 


History. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1053. Lon- 
don, 182. Simpkin and Marshall. | 
Tne French Re volution is one of those events 


wh ich, in the extraordinary incidents it pre- 
sents, surpasses all the fictions of modern 


himagination, and kee ps in countenance the 


fabled romances of antiquity. We who! 
have lived at the period, and know the ex- 
cesses that were actually committed during 
its progress, can vouch for their authenticity ; 
but it eos be to anticipate more ¢ redulity i in 
a future age, than we are willing toc -onfess we 
have in regard to the past, to expect even | 
‘that our narratives of that great event, au- i 
thentic as they are, will be credited. Who | 
will believe that in a few months the current | 
of public opinion should run in a diametri- | 
cally opposite direction ; that, in two or three | 
years, the whole state of society should be 
c hi inged? Yet such was the case in France 
during the Revolution. But why do we talk 
of public opinion or society undergoing an | 
iteration, when even human nature. itself 
seemed to have changed its character; and 
iall the ties of friendship and affection were 
burst asunder. Men who had sat at the 





only denounced each other as traitors,—and 
such a denunciation was a certain pass to the 


treachery, and bo: isted of it as a virtue. 

The Reign of Terror, and aptly was the 
period so named, extended from the 31st of 
| May, 1792, to the 9th Thermidor, the 27th 
of July, 1794, when Robespierre and Marat 
bathed every province of France in blood— 
innocent blood. ‘At that period,’ as is 
well-observed in the preface to this work, 
‘virtue and nobility were certain titles to 
proseription or the guillotine ; debtors paid 
their debts by denouncing their creditors ; 
eriuinals punished by the law denounced 
prose utors and judges ; heirs de- 
nounced those whose fortunes would descend 
to them; husbands found it a commodious 
_way of getting rid of their wives, and chil- 
dren denounced their parents.’ 

Thank God, one crime was wanting in this 
black catalogue of iniquity, ‘no parent de- 
, nounced his child’—a proof this, how much 
| Stronger parental than filial affection is; in- 
deed, the Seriptures, in adducing proofs of 

affection, seem to think this the strongest, 
Hwhen it is said, ‘Van a mother forget her 


‘trary, its effects will be felt for ages, 


i sacred or 


I’ 





——— 





SS 
‘instances of virtue of a very different cast; 


need we mention the case of Mademoiselle de 
¢’ Cazotte throwing herself between her fathec 
and the pike of his ass: issin, or that of the 
daughter of M. de Sombreuil, who, to save a 
father, consented to the inhuman and brutal 
-exaction of drinking a cup of human blood, 
reeking hot from the wounds of a newly- 
murde red victim ; 
cian daughter surpassed not this, and we can 
only attribute it to a few instances of such 


the affection of the Gre- 


virtue, that Paris, like the cities of old, was 


' not de sstroyed for its crimes 


[t may, perhaps, be said, the F rench Revyo- 
lution is well known; much, however, we are 
pe rsuaded, still remains to be develope:dt ; it 
is but an event of yesterday, and thouch few 


/—very few of the promine ent actors remain, 


~——for the guillotine did its dreadful office on 
most of them, yet there are many persons liv- 
ing who woul 1 be affected by the revelations 
which remain to be made. Nor is the Revyo- 
lution to be considered as an epoch whose 
embers are even now burnt out; on the con- 
\ and it 
will stand marked, in future annals, as one of 
the most extraordinary events that history, 
profane, ancient or modern, re- 
cords. 

This may, perh: aps, seem a long exordium 
to introduce The Rei ‘ion of Terror, which con- 
sists of a series of twenty or thirty narratives 
written by individuals whose hair-breadth os. 
capes eni ibled them to detail their own  suf- 
ferings, and the horrors of which they were 
eye-witnesses. This theyare allowed, in these 
volumes, to do in their own language, by whieh 
means we have an expression of feeling, and 
an earnestness in the record, which no 
mere historian could impart; indeed, each 
ef these narratives forms a document highly 
interesting in itself, and valuable as contri- 
buting to the history of a period and an event 
so important as the French Revolution. The 
Reign of Terror presents some of the most 
striking instances of courage, affection, pre- 
sence of mind, se nsibility, ane resignation, 
on record; and although there may be an 
apparent sameness in some of the statements, 
yet we are much mistaken if they will not be 
read with intense interest, 

The Reign of Terror commences with St. 
Meard’s Agony of Thirty Fight Hours, and 
concludes with the Duchess d’ Angouleme’s 
affecting account of the treatment of the 
royal family, which she wrote in the prison 
of the Temple. It includes a variety of af- 
fecting narratives, which are illustrated by 
notes biographical and historical; perhaps 
these might have been extended ; and had 
they been prefaced with a brief view of 
the French Revolution, up to the period when 
the Reign of Terror commences, it would 








‘sucking child?) What a lesson does this 
very fact teach the young: the parent owes 
nothing but his duty _to his child—while 
the latter is indebted for his very existence, 
and, in short, almost every thing that ought 
to make gratitude the most sacred of all ob- 

i ligations to his parents: but, although sins 
of a dye. so deep as that of a child sending 

flit camtuitte: 


a parent to the seatlio'ta, w 
vet there were 


: 
lurgny the French Pevolutieon. 


| have been more complete: it is, however, a 
valuable work, and can searcely fail of at- 
tra cting r consider: ible notice. 

| nese rving for a future number, a ge neval 
| notice of the narratives of which er work 1s 
| composed, we shall give an abridged ae- 
| count of the event. . the ei | se the 
| 13th of Augyst, 1752, to the death of Lows 
the Seventeeth, on the 9th of June, 1795, 
} which is a very affecting relation certainly. 
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It was on the 13th of August, 1792, at seven | had a great objection to the smell of tobacco, 
o'clock in the evening, that the good Louis, | he blew a puff of smoke into her's and 


accompanied by his family, arrived at the | 
Temple, where no preparation whatever had | 


been made for their reception; the conse- 
quence of which was, that Madame Eliza- 
beth, the sister of the king, was obliged to 
sleep in the kitchen, with Madame de Na- 
varre, her femme de chambre. The persons 
who shared this confinement with the royal 
family, were the Princess de Lamballe, Ma- 
dame de Tourzel, and her daughter Pauline, 
Messieurs Hue and Chamilly, Mesdames St. 
Brice and Thibaut, and three men attendants 
on the king, of the names of Turgy, Chretien, 
and Marchant. Few as these attendants 
were, the royal family had not been two days 
in the prison, before a decree of the com- 
mune was brought there, ordering their im- 
mediate removal; the execution of this or- 
der, however, on the remonstrance of the 
king and queen, was suspended. The royal 
family passed the day together, and their stu- 
dies were not neglected ; the king taught the 
dauphin—bapless youth! a lesson in geo- 
graphy; the queen made him read some 
pages of history and learn some verses, and 
the good aunt gave him a lesson in arith- 
metic; their remaining leisure hours, the 
king spent in the library, and the queen in 
working embroidery. 


| 
' 


| 


| 





: - 2 
On the night of the 13th of August, a se- | 


cond decree of the commune was brought to | 


the Temple, ordering 
person not of the royal family, and even the 
Princess Lamballe, who was of the blood 
royal, was torn away. The next morning, 
they learned that the ladies, of whose return 
they had been assured, had been sent to the 
prison of La Force. . Hue returned, after an 
examination before the council-general of the 
commune. The royal family walked every 
day in the garden, but the king was always 
certain to be insulted by the guard; and, 
‘on the anniversary of St. Louis, so early as 
seven o'clock in the morning, the air of Cua 
Tra was sung in a loud voice, under the win- 
dows of the Temple ;’ nor were these the 
only indignities the royal family suffered ; the 
duchess, in her relation, says,— 

‘My father was now no longer addressed 
by the title of king ; nor was the slightest de- 
mMonstration of respect shown him; he was 
never addressed as sire, or your majesty, but 
sunply Monsieur or Louis. The municipal 
officers remained constantly seated in his 
chamber, and never thought it necessary to 
take their hats off in his presence ; they took 
his sword from him, and searched his pock- 
ets. Petion sent Clery, who had been at- 
tached to the personal service of my father, 
to Wait upon him, and also sent as turikey 
the horrible man who forced in the door of 
my father’s apartment, on the 20th of June, 
1792, and who was on the point of murder- 
ing him. This man never left the tower for 
«moment, and put every thing he possibly 
could invent into practice, for the purpose 
of tormenting my father. He sometimes 
amused himself with singing, in our pre- 
sence, the song of La Carmagnole, and seve- 
ral other songs of the same description; and, 


at another time, knowing that my mother | they come, I kill you.” 


the removal of every | 


| 


' 
| 


) 








my father’s faces, as he passed near them. 
Iie was always sure to be in his bed at the 
hour we went to supper, because it was ne- 
cessary for us to pass through his room, and 
he even frequentiy went to bed as we were 
going to our dinner. There was no sort of 
insult or disgusting treatment that he did not 
invent for our annoyance. 





My father en- | 


dured it all with mildaess, and pardoned the | 


unworthy man from the bottom of his heart. 
As for my mother, she supported his repeat- 
ed insults with a calm dignity which fre- 
quently awed him into respect.—The garden 
was full of labourers, who constantly insulted 
my father; and one of them went so far as to 
exclaim in his presence, that he wished he 


could have an opportunity of striking off the | 


queen's head with the spade he held in his 
hand. 


These insults redoubled on the 2nd _ 


of September, which we were at a loss to ac- | 


count for. Stones were thrown from the 
neighbouring windows at my father, but they 
fortunately did not reach him.’ 

A ruflian, of the municipality, named Ma- 


thice:, went still farther in his insults, and 


the wretched rabble without studied every 
means to afflict the royal family ; they went 
so far as to hold up to the window of their 
prison the head of the murdered Princess of 
Lamballe, but the municipal officer on guard 
in the room having some share of humanity 
in his composition, spared them the horror, 
by drawing the curtains :-— 

‘The tumult lasted untill five o'clock. We 
learned that the mob had wanted to force in 
the doors, and that the municipals had pre- 





vented them by placing a tri-coloured scarf | 
across the entrance, but that they were at | 


length prevailed upon to allow six of the 
murderers to make the round of our prison 
with the head of Madame de Lainballe pa- 
raded on a pike, but on condition that they 
should leave the remainder of their band 
without the gates. On this deputation en- 
tering the court, Rocher broke out into a vo- 
ciferous shout of joy on seeing the head of 
Madame de Lamballe, and scolded a young 
man who was taken ill through horror at the 
sight cf so dreadful a spectacle. The tumult 
was S.arcely subsided, when Petion, in- 


stead of endeavouring to stop the massacre, | 
with perfect coviness, sent his secretary to | \ 
_ knives, scissors, and sharp-edged instruments 


my father, to settle some accounts of mo- 
’ 
ney. 

‘It would be impossible to convey an idea 
of the scenes that constantly took place, both 
among the municipal officers and the troops 
on guard: the slightest thing alarmed them, 
so guilty were their own consciences. 
day a man happened to fire off a gun, for 
the purpose of trying it, in the interior of the 
prison; he was immediately taken up and 
examined, and a regular proces-verbal was 
drawn up of the circumstances. On another 
occasion, in the middie of their supper, the 
guard were called to arms; it was said that 
the enemy had made their appearance: the 
dreadful Rocher, on hearing this report, took 
up a large sabre, and cried out i# my father, 
in a tone of insulting determination—* If 
The whole affair, 


so as to be heard, and in good Freuch. 


however, turned out to be a mere confusion 
amony the patrols.” 

Every species of cruelty that the most 
wanton maliguity could invent were prac- 
tised towards the royal family ; the newspa- 
pers were taken from tleia, in order to pre- 
vent their Knowing what was going on out- 
side : 

‘One day they brought a paper to my fa- 
ther, saying that it contained some very in- 
teresting news. llorrid to relate, the pas- 
sage they alluded to was one where it was 
said that they would make a cannon-ball of the 
head of Lous! The calm and contemptuous 
silence of my father completeiy defeated the 
cruel designs of those who showed him this 
diabolical paper. A few evenings after, a 
municipal officer, who was appointed to our 
guard, addressed us, on entering our apart- 
ment, in the most insulting and menacing 
language, and repeated what had been al- 
ready fiequently said to us, that we should 
every one of us be instantly put to death if 
the enemy approached the capital. tle add- 
ed, that the fate of my brother alone excited 
his compassion, but that he was dvomed to 
die, as he was the son of a tyrant. Such 
were the scenes to which my family was 
daily exposed.’ 

The republic was established on the 22nd 
of September, and at the beginning of Octo- 
ber, the royal family were deprived of the 
use of pens, ink, paper, and pencils, which 
were searched for in every possible place, 
even with unnecessary rigour, the queen and 
her daughter, however, succeeded in conceal- 
ing their pencils. The next step was to se- 
parate the king from his family, eacept at 
meals, and then their conversation was not 
to be in a low voice or foreign language, but 
The 
Cordon Rouge was torn from the king in the 
rudest manner; the dauphin was roused 


_—- 


‘from his sleep with as little delicacy as you 





One ' 
excited pity and admiration every where but 





would stir a lion from his slumber merely to 
identify him. Frequently the populace aj- 
sembled around the Temple, catling for the 
head of the king and queen, and such was 
the state of ferocity to which the French had 
arrived, that there were thousands ready to 
become murderers and regicides. Some of 
the most attached aiteudanis, who had been 
permitted, with some interruptions, to be 
with the royal family, were removed ; all 


taken away, and even the dishes that were 
served up, were carefully tasted. 

On the 11th of December, the good Lous 
Was, at a very short notice, summoned to ap- 
pear before the convention, where his cou- 
rage, mildness, and benevolence would have 


in France ; the royal family were naturally on 
thorns during his absence, and even on his re- 
turn, the queen was not permitted to see him; 
the dauphin remained in her apartment, and 
slept in her bed, while she sat up the whole 
night. Kven the children were refused per- 
mission to see their father, except on the un- 
natural condition of being thenceforth sepa- 
rated from their mother—hell-kites as they 
were, they had no children, or had ceased to 
possess the feelings of parents. 
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When Louis demanded the assistance of 
counsel, and granted, he was 
{to take them into an adjoining turret, 
to prevent being 0° erheard ; on St. Stephen’s 
day. the king made his will, being appre- 
hensive that he would be assassinated on his 

way to the convention :— 

At lencth, on the 18th of January, the 
a (vy on which the sentence was passed, the 
municipal authorities ente red the king's 
apartment at eleven o “clock, and stated th: it 
they had received orders not to lose sight of 
him fora moment. He asked if his fate was 
decided: they replied that it was not. The 
following morning M.de Male sherbes an- 
nounced to him that his sentence was pro- 
hee ‘But, sire,” added he, “the 
w! ho condemned you are not yet 
| all the good men of the nation 
will crowd a fl your majesty to save you, 
or perish at your feet.” “* M. de Males- 
herbes.”’ said my father, “ that would com- 
promise the 


they were 


nounced 
wretches 


masters, WN 


the means 
[ prefer death to such an alternative. 1] 
pray you to order them, in my name, to 
make no atte mpt = L1tsOK 
king of France never dic ‘ 

Phe royal family jew :a arnt the sentence 
0 F the Ling from the hawkers crying the - - 
cree of the convention under the windows 
the palace :- 

‘At seven o'clock in the evening we we re | 
permitted to see him, by virtue of a decree 
of the convention; we rushed down stairs 
to his apartment, and found him greatly 
changed. He wept through grief on our ac- 
count, and net through fear of is ap proach- 
ang end; he Nated As particulars of his 
trial to my m thee 


and made excuses for the 
wretches who sentenced him to death: he 
repeated to her that it had been proposed to 
have recourse to the primary assemblies, but 
that he had opposed the measure, throuch 
fear of throwing eth e state into disorder. He 
afterwards cave religious instructions to my 
brother. and exhorted him, above all things, 
to pardon those who caused his de 
then gave his blessing to him 
My mother was 
have us all allowed to poss the meht with 
my father; but he opposed our doing so 
with gentle firmness, and represented to my 
mother the importance of his being left in 
tranquillity. She then asked his permission 
to come at least and see him the next morn- 
Ing: this he granted her, but, the moment 
we had left him, he told the guards not to 
allow us again down stairs, as our pr 
caused him too much pain and agitation. 
ife then remained for some time with his 
confessor, retired to rest at midnight, and | 
slept until five o'clock, when he was awoke 
by the beating of the drum. At six o'clock 
the Abbé Edgeworth said mass, at which my 
father received the holy sacrament. About 
nine o'clock he set out from the Temple, and, 
on descending the staircase, he handed his 
will to one of the municipal otticers, to whom 
he also confided a sum of money that M. de 


+! 


and to me. 


esence 


Malesherbes had brought him, which be re- 
quested the officer to return to that © ntle- 
Wiayi, ih teal of sy hit h. th Tyit micHpal oth ls 


' divided it : 
passage throug 


safety of many, and would be | 
of introducing civil war into Paris; | 


vor to save me: the! 
> 


» | 
ath, and 


earnest in her entreatics to - 


: the tow er, a turnkey whom 


he had reprim: anded rat ther sharply the day 
hefore, he said to him, ** Alathie 1 am 
sorry for having offended you.” lie read 


the prayers of the dying om his way to the 
place of execution: and on ascending the 
sc “ 1, he endeavoured to address the peo- 
ple, but Sa terre prevented him, by ae T= 
ing ban drum to be beat: the few words he 
had time to say were heard only bya few 
persons. He then undressed himself with- 
out assistance, and his hands were tied with 
his own h andke rehief, At the moment when 
his spirit left his body, the abbe exclaimed, 
‘Son of St. Louis, ascend to Heaven !” 

‘Ife received his death-stroke on the 21st 
of January, 1793, at ten minutes after ten 
o'clock in the morning. Thus died Louis 
the Sixteenth, King of France, at the age of 
thirty-nine years, five months, 
days, after a reign of eighteen years, a ind a 
imprisonment of five months and eight days. 

tevenge, it might have been thought, 
would be oratified by such a victim as “the 
king; but no, the poor queen and her fa- | 
mily were still kept in prison—still insulted 
| —the apartments ‘and person of the beautiful | 
| but unfortunate Marie Antoinette, and hei 
| children were searched, and even a hat be- 
longing to Louis XVI. which Madame Eliz- | 
abeth had kept as a relic, was torn from her. 


— } 
The poor Dauphir or Louis XVII. we 
might now cail in, vas ill, but it was long 
ere a physician was allowed to attend him. 


Wretehes in a state of intoxication visited 
the prison, as if some new mode of insult 
was necessary :— 

‘On the 3rd of July, a decree of the Con- 
vention was ordered to be read to us, order- 


ing that my brother should be separ: sted £ from | 


us, and lodged in the most secure apartment 
‘in the tower. Scarcely had he heard this 
_ dreadful warrant, than he threw himself into 
my mother’s arms, uttered the most piercing 
cries, and supplicated and entreated they 
— not separate him from her. On her 
art, my poor mother was completely over- 
come at this cruel stroke: she nersisted i 
her refusal to give up my brothe or, and Pg 
fended, against the municipal officers, the 
bed on which she had laid him. The latter, 
being resolved to listen to no persuasions, 
threatened to use violence, 


the ouard. \Iv mother answered 


they micht do «as they wished, but that 
they should kill her before they should | 
tear her child from her: an entire hour 
passed in this manner, in tears, cries, s sup- 
| plications, and refusals, on our part, ar nd 
threats and menaces on that of the munici- 
pals. At lengih, they grew enraged, and 


threatened so positively to kill both him and 
me, that her love for us once more com- 
pelled her 10. yi eld. My aunt and I took my 
brother out of bed, as my mother herself had 
'no strength eft: and, as soon as he was 
dressed, she took him in her arms, and, 
after bathing him in her tears, which were 
the more = er as she foresaw that it was 


a 
? 
i 


and — 


and to eall up | 
that | 









among them.—Meeting, on his | all in the most affectionate manner, and lefi 


‘the room with the municipal officers, with 
| his eyes streaming with tears My mother 
| charge d them with a messige from her to 
| the council-general, by hie! she demand- 
ed permission to see her son, were it only 
'at the hours of meals: this message they 
| promised to deliver. She was alre: idy com- 
| pletely overcome by this cruel separation ; 
but her desolation rose to the hic he st pitch, 
when she learned that it was Simon, the shoe- 
maker, whom she had before seen in his 
| quality of municipal officer, that was charged 
| with the care of her unhappy child. She re- 
peated incessantly, her supplications to be 
allowed to see him, but alw: ays met with a 
decided refusal; and we understood my poor 
brother continued weeping for two entire 
| days, and prayed, in the most heart-rending 
| tones, to be permitted to see us. 
‘We had no longer any one to wait upon 
and were by no means displeased at it, 
asl much preferred being le ft alone: my 
aunt and I made the beds, and waited upon 
my mother. We ascended to the top of the 
Tower very frequently, be cause my brother 
also walked there at his side of the buildir Ig, 
and the only pleasure my mother now had 





| us, 


| was to get an occasional distant glimpse of 


/ him through a small slit in the division-wall, 
| She used to remain there for entire hours, 
| watching the moment when she could see 
this was her only desire, her only 
'solace, and her only occupation. It was 
| only very rarely that she was able to obtain 
any intelligeuce of him, either through tue 
municipal officers, who sometimes had ocea- 
sion to see Simon, or by Tison, who, desirous 
ito make amends for his past conduct, con- 
| ducted himself better, and sought every op- 
portunity of getting iniurmation for us re- 
specting my brother. <As for Simon, his 
treatment of my brother was more cruel than 
can be possib ly imagined, and the unworthy 
man redoubled his severi ity towards the child, 
| because he wept at being ‘separated from us: 
in fact, he so completely affrighted the mind 
of my unhappy brotiier, that he no longer 
even dared to she la tear.’ 

On the 2d of August, at two o’clock in 
the morning, the queen was awoke, in order 
that the decree of the convention might be 
read to her, ordering her to the Concierge- 
OF, to stand her trial. She heard it without 

‘motion, and was obliged to dress herself in 
| the presence of the municipal ofticers. In 
pe issing through the prison gates, she, for- 


| her cuild : 


| 
} 
{ 
| 





getting to stoop, struck her head against the 
| wicket : ; she was asked if had hurt her- 
self ?—* Oh no,’ said she, nothing now can 


hurt me!’ The petty cruelty towards the 
royal personages was, perhaps, the most ag- 
| gravating ; the poor queen was refused the 
water which came every day to th e Temple, 
and her knitting instruments were with held 
froma her ; happily, however, by her removal, 
she was spared the mortification of hearing 
her son sing the immoral songs, which the 
scoundrel, Simon, taught him, or the blas- 
phemous oaths, which the poor child was 





the last time she should ever see him, she} compelled to utter. 
: 1? ’ } i . ? ; . . - . _— 
_ placed him hersel* in the hands of the muni- On the 21st of September, the remaining 
+ } i he , a . x. ; ; dy > 
cipal office Phe poor child embraced us, prisoners of the royal family, in the Temple, 
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were confined to one room, and that room 
searched every day ; even the poor girl, the 
now duchess of Angouleme, was insulted by 
the most disgusting interrogatories, with a 
view of eliciting something against her aunt 
and mother. The trial of the queen followed, 
and for three days and three nights, was she 
tortured with an examination without inter- 
ruption :— 

‘She was forced to hear all the insulting 
questions that Chaumette had before put to 
us, the very thought of which could only 
have suggested itself to such monsters, “‘ f 
appeal to every mother,” was the reply she 
made to this infamousaccusation. Allaround 
were moved at this affecting answer, and the 
judges, alarmed at this appearance of sym- 
pathy, and dreading lest her firmness, her 
dignified conduct, and ker courage, should 
exeite an interest in her fate, hastened to 
find her guilty, and to sentence her to death. 
My mother heard the fatal warrant with great 
calmness. A priest, who had taken the oaths 
was appointed to attend her in her last mo- 
ments; but, notwithstanding his most ear- 
nest persuasions, she first mildly declined 
his assistance, and then absolutely refused 
to listen to him, or to avail.herself of his mi- 
nistry. She knelt down alone, prayed to 
God for a considerable time, was then at- 
tacked with a fit of coughing, after which 
she went to bed and slept for a few hours. 
The next day, knowing that the curé of St. 
Margaret was confined in a part of the pri- 
son opposite where she was, she approached 
the window, and, directing her looks to- 
wards the window of his room, fell upon her 
knees and prayed. 
gave her absolution or his blessing, while in 
this position. 
soul to God, she went to the scaffold with 
courage, amidst the imprecations of the mis- 
cuided mob. Her courage never failed her, 
either on the fatal cart, or on the scaffold. 
The same intrepidity that distinguished her 
during her life-time, she displayed at her 
death. 

‘Thus died, on the 16th of October, 1793, 
Marie-Antoinette-Jeanne-Josephe of Lor- 
raine, daughter of an emperor, and wife of a 
king of France. She perished at the age of 


I have been told that he | 








In fine, after devoting her | 


turty-seven years and eleven mouths, twenty- 


three of which she had spent in France. 
She died eight months after her husband, 
Louis XVI.’ 

Vor eighteen months, did the young prin- 
cess remain ignorant of the death of her 
mother, nor was Madame Elizabeth inform- 
ed of it, though they learnt, by means of the 
hawkers, the death of the Duc d’Orleans, 
which was the only intelligence that reached 
them during a whole winter. 
time, these ladies were treated with increased 
Severity, eggs and fish were refused them on 
fast days, and they were told that ‘no one 
but fools believed then in that nonsense.’ 


ries with the king, my brother.” 
In the mean- | 


Madame Elizabeth, however, kept the whole | 


of Lent, by going without breakfast, making 
adinner of the coffee served at breakfast, 
and eating dry bread in the evening. Their 
apartments were searched by blasphemous 
drunkards, on the ground that the ladies 
forged assignats and coined money. Of the 


cruelty with which the dauphin was treated, 
we must leave his sister to speak. She says: 

‘On the 19th of January, we heard a great 
noise in my brother's room, from which we 
conjectured that they were removing him from 
the Temple, and we were confirmed in this 
belief, when we saw them, through the key- 
hole, carrying away a bundle of things. We 
also heard, on the succeeding days, the fre- 
quent sound of the opening of his door, and 
of persons walking in his room, so that we 
remained persuaded of his departure. | 
have since, however, learned, that it was the 
removal of Simon, that caused this bustle. 
Being forced to choose between the place of 
municipal officer, and that of my brother’s 
keeper, he preferred accepting the first. I 
have also since learned that they had the 
cruelty to leave my poor brother entirely 
alone ; an unheard-of barbarity, which sure- 
ly has never had its parallel, thus to aban- 
don an unhappy child of eight years old, 
who was already in a dreadful state of health, 
and to keep him‘shut in in his chamber, under 
lock and bolts, without any assistance, ex- 
cept what he might procure by means of a 
bell, which he never rang, so great was his 
dread of the persons whom he knew would 
answer it, and preferring to do without 
every thing he wanted, rather than apply for 
the most trifling thing to his persecutors. 
H[e was in a bed which had not been once 
made for more thau six months, and which 
he had not himself sufficient strength to 
turn; this bed was covered with fleas and 
bugs, of which his linen and his person 
were also full. He was obliged to wear the 
same shirt and stockings for upwards of a 
year: and, during the whole of that time, 
every filth was left to accumulate in his 
room. Ilis window, being secured with a 
padloc:: in addition to the bars outside, was 
not once opened, and indeed, it was impos- 
sible to remain in his room on account of 
the infectious smell. It is true that my bro- 
ther himself neglected these matters: that 
he might have taken a little more care of his 
person, or at least might have washed him- 
self, as he was allowed a pitcher of water 
for the purpose; but his age must be consi- 
dered, and the fear which he underwent, not 
daring to ask for anything, so great was his 
dread of Simon and his other keepers.’ 

‘On the 9th of May, Madame Elizabeth 
was hurried from the Temple, to the Con- 
clergerie, where she passed the night :— 

‘The following day she was asked three 
questions :—** Your name ?’’—** Elizabeth 
of France.” ‘* Where were you on the 10th 
of August ?”"— At the palace of the Tuile- 
* What 
has become of your diamonds ?”"—** I do 
not know. All these questions are, how- 
ever, useless; you want my life; I have 
offered up to God the sacrifice of my being, 
and I am prepared to die, happy at the 
thought of rejoining my revered brother and 
his wife, whom I loved so dearly when on 
earth.” She was condemned to death. 

‘She had herself condueted into the room 
occupied by those who were to suffer along 
with her: she exhorted them all to prepare 
for their approaching end with a degree ot 
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self-possession, an elevation of soul, and a 
pious unction, that imparted strength to their 
minds. During her passage in the fatal cart 
she preserved the same calin tranquillity, and 
supported the courage of the women who 
were with her. On reaching the foot of the 
scaffold, her murderers had the cruelty to 
make her wait until the last. The women 
who accompanied her, on getting out of the 
cart, all asked leave to embrace her; which 
she consented to wu her usual kindness, at 
the same time encouraging them by her lan- 
guage. She retained all her firmness up to 
the last moment, which she suffered with a 
resignation founded on religious hope.’ 

Madame Elizabeth perished on the 10th 
of May, 1794, aged only thirty years ; her 
biographer does justice to her virtues, and 
she appears to have been a most exemplary 
female. Imagination may, perhaps, conceive 
the horrible situation of the young princess, 
then only fifteen years old, when her father, 
mother, and aunt, had all been torn from 
her; her knives were taken from her, and 
even a tinder-box, lest ‘she should fall asleep 
near the fire, and burn herself.’ Robespierre 
himself is supposed one night to have visited 
her, and he treated her with an air of inso- 
lence, which was an act of insult worthy the 
character of that monster. 

On the 10th Thermidor, at six o'clock in 
the morning, the princess was roused by a 
visit from some members of the Convention, 
among whoin was Barras ; such visits, either 
by the members or a commissary of the Con- 
vention, were frequent, and took place at all 
hours; three of these commissaries, Laurent, 
Gomier, and Loine, had some share of hu- 
manity, and did not aggravate the misery of 
the prisoners by wanton cruelty and insult. 
The ill treatment and neglect of the dauphin 
rapidly hurried him to his grave, and he died 
on the 10th of June, 1795, aged ten years 
and two months. Ilis sister, in noting his 
death, says :— 

‘The commissaries shed bitter tears of 
regret at his untimely fate ; his amiable qua- 
lities had gained their hearts. He naturally 
possessed an excellent understanding, but 
his long imprisonment, and the horrible treat- 
ment of which he was the victim, gradually 
affected his mind; and, even had he lived, 
it is probable he would never have recovered 
the effects of it. 

‘I do not believe that he was poisoned, 
as has been said, and as some persons sti 
suppose: this report is proved to be un- 
founded by the testimony of the physicians, 
who opened his body, in which they found 
no traces whatever of poison. The medi- 
cines that were given to him in his last ill- 
ness have been analysed, and have been 
found to be perfectly good. The only poison 
that cut short his days was the filth in which 
he was left, joined to the horrible treatment, 
to the cruelty, and to the unexampled bar- 
barities that were exercised towards him.’ 

This plain inartificial narrative possesses 
deep interest, and appeals more strongly, 
perhaps, to the heart than the most studied 
description. i 

(To be continued in our next ) 
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‘Lhe Sabbath Muse; a Poem. 
don, 1826. 


12ino. Lon- 
Giftord and Co. 

Wuo may be the author of the Sabbath 
Muse, this litte unpresuming volume affords 
us no ciue to ascertain, but he is a writer 
whose name cannct long remain unknown, 
unless, ike Junius, he ts sole depositary 
of his own secret, and is content to witness 
his popularity, unaccornpanied by those per- 
sonally flattering encomiums which the pub- 
hieity of his name must ine ‘vitably produce. 
We have heard the poem attributed to an 


American; if so, it surpasses any thing of 


the kind that has yet been wafted across the 
Atlantic to our shores, and we must begin to 
look out, lest the boasted supremacy of the 
mother country in literature be dis sputed by 
her children in America. 

The object of the poem of the Sabbath 
Muse is not less praiseworthy than its execu- 
tion is excellent; it is to assert the existence 
and omnipotence of a Deity against the 
doubts and cavils of infidelity; and the 
writer happily takes for his epigraph the fol- 
lowing passage from Young :— 

‘This is a beaten track.—Is this a track 
Should not be beaten’ Never beat enough 
Till enough learn’d the wuths it would inspire.’ 

In a brief address to the reader, the author 
thus states his motive in writing the Sabbath 
Nluse, and the manner in which it has been 
executed :— 

‘It occurred to me that by devoting some 


portion of every Sunday to religious compo- | 


sition, T should succ: ed, eventually , in pro- 
ducing a volume of some interest and some 
usefulness, without interfering in any manner 
with the necessary avocations of life. I se- 
lected the popular form of poetry as the ve- 
jicle of instruction—because it 1s a popu- 
lar form: because we are in more need 
of attractive and imaginative works upon 
such topics, than of ‘tho se which appeal 
to the understanding alone; and because it 
is the nature of lizhter effusions, to awaken 
in the mind a spirit of inquiry such as may 
prepare the way to more profound researe hes 
after truth, and more conclusive victories 
over falsehood.’ 

The poem, which contains no unnecessiry 
exordiuin, after noticing the beauty of a s: ib- 
bath eve, the riches of nature, and the pe- 
rishing quality of every thing earthly, pro- 
ceeds to attac k the infidel, by proving ‘the ex- 
istence of a Gee, from his works in the ere- 
ation, and showing the absurdity of the doc- 
trine of chance, which he thus e ‘loquently and 
powerfully refutes :— 

‘Tis vain to trick out chance in idle pomp 
Of glory, to advance it to a throne, 

To choose it ministers among the winds, 
To put the solemn thunders in its grasp, 
And bid it sbeke creation ‘till the sturs 
Rock in their altitudes: if you not add 
Wisdom and love of order, and the mind, 
Together with the might to make that love 
Of order shine through ail created things, 
This idol of your thought is but a dark 
And savage impulse working ends reverse ; 
A terror doing deeds of charity. 

Add wisdom, love of order, bounty, truth, 
And take me with yuu to the te nple wheic 
You lay your offciiugs, and J wall yon 








My henaiiie with thine; for chance, ennobled $0, 
is God misnamed, but God still infinite.’ 


The author is not only a poet, but a logi- 
cian, and he often reasons very acutely ; he 
denies that science, rightly understood, is cal- 
culated to produce infidelity, since the la- 
bours of the philosopher— 

‘more illustrate what 

Was more obscure, and show perfection in 

The plan and frame of things;’ 
and he accounts for the conceit of infidelity, 
by observing that— 

‘By wisdom taught to trace great Nature's 
laws, 

We triumph ti]! we seem to have impos’d 

And sanctioned them ourselves.’ 

We shall not, however, rest the merits of 
this poem on its arguments, when its beau- 
lies appeal so strongly as they do in every 
page, and particularily in the following de- 
scription of the rising sua a ad morn : 

‘Will schoolmen laugh to scorn my aul 
pian 

For waking in th’ obdurate breast some spark 

Of reverence’? Let the patient rise betimes 

(For be is sick in spirit), and repair 

To some high hill, or far extended plain, 

Or where the ocean tosses cn its bed 

Of wonders ; let him wait to witness there 

The rising of the sun. How gently first 

The delicate soft hand of morning touches 

The skirts of night: and sce, along the fields 

Those lazy vapours, how reluctantiy 

They roll their columns westward to be gone 5 

While breezes fresh, and younger than the 
spring, 

Carouse and pant in expectation of 

The coming giory. Yonder is the star 

That loves the dawh ;—sweet star! beneath 
whose smile 

Time brightens till, behold a miracle ! 

The curtains of the cast take fire; they burn 


| As if some fierce explosion of the stores 
| Of light alarm’d the sky with this sublime, 





Magnificent, unquenchable, display. 

Hle comes! he comes! the sun himself, alone : 

tie secims to stand an instant on the earth, 

then soaring takes to Heaven, aspires and 
rides 

Amid the general chorus nature pours 

From all her ranks to greet him! 
spheres 

Ten thousand worlds are pois’d to catch his 
be: ‘mM, 

And drink the flashes of excessive day 

From his insufferable countenance. 

*Twere scarce a crime to take him for a God ; 

Why then refuse to take his testimony 

To him who is a God?’ 

After glancing at the works of creation on 
the earth, and in the waters under the earth, 
the poet shows the superiority of man, con- 
cluding his picture of man’s supremacy with 
the following comparison of him to the bird 
of Jove :— 

*Eveu the proud bird, whose daring glance as- 
siiuits 

The sun’s meridian, s):oots a beam abroad 

Though brilliant, uninform’d, and leaves to 
man, 

Though on the fiery light he durst not look, 

The sovereignty of grand expression.’ 


In their 


We are trespassing—almost unjustly tres- | 


and yet we cannot pass the illustration of the 
happy effects of religion, as contrasted with 





infidelity, in the following affecting inci- 

dent :— 

‘] knew a man, whose conduct no reproach 

Could stain; buthe denied th’ Almighty cause. 

His lot was cast just in the middle grove 

Wiere comfort builds her nest; audthere were 
tledg’d 

The feelings that belong to home : that live 

Beneath paternal roofs, and love them well, 

And shed more blessings round the sacred 
hearth, 

Than household gods in old mythology 

Were feign’d to lavish. But the bliss that 
founds 


| Its empire here is brief. First, one by one, 


His children died: the mother next was call’d ; 

Nor youth nor truth avail’d her. "Twas a 
sight 

Might touch a stoic’s heart, to see disease 

Light up her features with so mild a gleam, 

As if the change to the angelic state 

Already were begun, aud Death had waived 

His oftice, to devolve on Beauty's self 

The conduct of so fair a guest to Heaven. 


‘Sie divoped ;—-but who shall paint the bit- 
terness 

Of his regret? “Twas not the natural pain, 

The common tear that trickled down his check : 

"Iwas impious grief, or of a nainciess cast ; 

A fear that was a blasphemy: despair 

And howror sat beside it in his soul, 

Dissolving bones and sinews mortified 

Cramn'd it with ugly food: ~eath, final death, 

The universal end, with Lis blank sleep 

Stood by to seize the wife he lov’d, and plunge 
her 

In fathomless nothing, never more to be 5 

No, not so much as is the breathing air, 

Or the responsive echo, or the sound 

That storm or ruin makes when nature trem- 
bles. 

‘When the last morning, with a clay-cold 
hand, 

The curtains drew of Einma’s bed, she call’d 

Her husband to her, Awful is the pain 

Of secing those we love depart from life, 

And awful counsels well betit the hour. 

She seiz’'d the favouring crisis, spoke of hope, 

Of faith: she drew a Lible from her breast, 

Gave it, but spoke not. He was speecliless too, 

One tear from either dropp’d upon the booky— 

And that was all; unless some angei’s tear 

Might mingle.—Emuina’s thoughts were then 
in Heaven. 

But hark !—thut sigh: though gentle, "tis the 
last! 

Oh never, never more shall Emma sigh. 

Life’s colour perished in her cheek, but not 

Its smile—that smile—it look’d almost im- 
mortal. 


‘life is not stone although he stands as still ; 

But tlesh and blood, with thinking power en- 
dued, 

And feelings nicely wrought. His glazed eye 

White as th’ unwritten table of his creed, 

With horror white, is fixed, and frozen o’er; 

But on his brow the cold sweat of despair 

Grows warm, when he beholds the smile of 
death, 

And feels the hope his Emma liv’d and died in. 

This was the consummation. In his hand 

The Bible still he held; close to his heart 

He press’d it next ; then on his knees he fell: 


, Wii h cloquence, even as the purest spring 

| passing on this little poem by our extracts, ; Descends the rock, hope gusili’d in living 
Streams 

; From out the fissure of his cloven heart 5 
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Tones mingled with his words, joy with his 
grief, oh 

Contrition with his rapture, wl the act 

Of bis deliverance pei fected in prayer, 

The grave gave up its dead ; before him pass‘d 

In glad review, bern to another life, ‘. 

His wife, his children 5 his own image rose 

Amongst them, and the world cast far behind 

Into the shade of time 5. together on 

They roain’d, through fields where bliss for 
ever reigns, 

No more to meet with death, nor weep for 
parting.” —_ 

Although this poem is complete in itself, 

yet it is intended as a portion of a larger 

work, if it meets with success,—which it 

would be a libel on the good taste and cor- 

rect feeling of the public to doubt for a mo- 

ment. 





A Picture of Greece in 18253; as exhibited 
in the Personal Narratives of James Emer- 
son, E'sq., Count Peechio, and W. H Hun- 
pareys, esq. Comprising a Detutled Account 
of the Events of the late Campaign, and 
Sketches of the principal’ Military, Naval, 
and Politwal Chiefs. 2 vols. 12mo0. Lon- 
don, 1825. Colburn. 

Tue intelligence from Greece in the news- 
papers, from whatever source it comes, is so 
contradictory, that no reliance whatever can 
be placed on it; and it is only from the 
continuance of the war that we can safely in- 
fer that no decisive event has occurred to 
terminate hostilities, either by the independ- 
ence or the subjugation of the Greeks. In 
this dearth of facts, we turn with pleasare to 
the work before us, which bears the stamp 
of authenticity, and supplies much of that 
information, which we have sought for else- 
where in vain, as to the state of Greece and 
the events of the year 1825—a year which, 
if not marked by those signal triumphs which 
distinguished some of its predecessors, has been 
a very important one to Greece. It is true, 
perhaps, that the energies of the Greeks, pa- 
ralysed as they have been by dissensions, 
have not been put forth with that vigour 
and unanimity which is so desirable; yet 
still the Turks, considering their. great force 
and armaments, have gained little, if any 
thing; we hare, however, and that recently, 
given a view of the affairs of Greece, and 
shall now, therefore, only notice the volumes 
before us. 

Count Pecchio is already favourably known 
to the public by his preceding work,—he is 
ardent in the cause of liberty, whether in 
Italy, Spain, or Greece; his contribution to 
the Picture of Greece is not very important, 
though interesting. Indeed, Mr. Emerson’s 
narrative is by far the best; he seems to be an 
honest historian, who faithfully narrates what 
he saw—who is neither biassed by prejudice 
nor enthusiasm. Ife seems well acquainted 
with the character of the Greeks, and the re- 
lative situation of them’ and their enemies ; 
he does ample justice to their bravery, 
but regrets, as every one must do, that 
there is so much want of confidence, and 
so little subordination among them. His 
narrative also gives us a good insight into 
the society, costume, and manners of the 
people. The love of dress and 





ele- 


gant armour is a passion with the Greeks, | 


t 


and in some of them approaches to a weak 


vanity ; such was the case with the Eparch 
of Andruzzena, a fine military-looking young 
man, in an Albanian dress; he, however, 
like the rest of his countrymen, was hospita- 


ble, and when applied to by Mr. Emerson | 


and his party, to find lodgings, he took them 
to his own residence. Mr. I. says :—- 


‘We accordingly accepted his hospitality, | 


and accompanied him to his house. It was 
situated near the entrance of the town, and 


like that of the Eparch of Gastouni, was ap- | 


proached by a court-yard. 
wise of two stories, the better Greek houses 
seldom exceeding that height. The lower of 


these was now fitted up as a prison for ma- | 
lefactors; and to the upper we ascended by a | 


It consisted like- | 


and cheese; but the dinner was a somewhat 
more perplexing affair. Our table was a 
small round board, raised half a foot from 
the floor; and round this we were obliged 
to squat tailor-wise; as to have stretched 
our limbs would have thrown us at rather an 
incommodious distance from our provisions. 
In this posture, by no means an agreeable 
one to the uninitiated, we were obliged to 
remain during the tedious process of a Greek 
repast, which seldom occupied less than half 
an hour. Our first course was boiled rice, 
mixed up with yaourl or sour curds, eggs 
fried and swimming in olive oil, and a mixed 


‘dish of boiled vegetables, chopped leeks, 


| 
| 
' 
| 


balcony, which ran along the entire front of 


the house, and served asa corridor to the 
several apartments, which had no internal 
communication with each other. 
ing, we came into the apartment of the 


chiet, which composed one-half of the ex-_ 
tent of the mansion, the remainder being di- | 


vided into his bed-room, kitchen, and apart- 
ments for his suite. 
‘During the few days which bad weather 


obliged us to remain with him, we had suf- | 
ficient leisure to make some observations on | 


his character and manners. The latter, like 
those of the higher orders of his countrymen, 


On enter- | 


! 
| 
} 


} 
| 


| 


were decidedly Turkish. The voom in which | 
he received us was fitted up in complete Ot- | 


toman style, with stained glass windows, in- 
laid ceiling, splendid carpets, mats, cushions, 
and numerous vases of gold and silver fish. 
On taking our seats, we were, as usual, pre- 
sented with a chibouqué and some coffee; 
whilst our news was eagerly inquired after by 
our obliging host. Ile was about twenty- 
five years of age; } 2 had formerly enjoyeda 
confidential situation under the present go- 
vernment; viz. the disposing of the forfeited 
Turkish lands in his province, and on the ex- 
piration of his commission, had obtained the 
government of his present eparchy. [is 
dress was accurately national, but formed of 
the most costly materials and style, covered 
with an abundance of braiding and embroi- 
dery ; whilst his pistols and silver-mounted 
ataghan were of exquisite design and work- 
manship. Though his conversation’ was 
lively, his manners were indolent and orien- 
tal; he reclined almost the entire day ona 
velvet cushion, surrounded by his attendants, 
smoking his chibouqué, or counting over 
and over again the polished beads of his am- 
ber combolojo. Of his dress he was particu- 
larly vain, and received with evident plea- 
sure all the praises which we bestowed upon 
it. On such occasions, he usually arose, set 
forward his elbow, turned out his heel, and 
surveying himself from top to toe, replied 
with evident complacency, “vs, o Popnum 
umes teves aepxetoy xara.” ** Why, yes, our 
costume is certainly pretty.” 





‘Our fare, during our stay, consisted of : 
lamb, fowls, milk, eggs, and vegetables ; and | vourable, with every possible sail set, so as 
though it was Lent, our accommodating | 
host made no scruple to join in our uncano- | 


nical repast. Our breakfast was, generally, 
made up of curds and eggs, with a little milk 


spinach, sorrel, and mustard leaves. The se- 
cond, a stewed fowl stuffed with plum-pud- 
ding, roast lamb, and cairare, rather an odori- 
ferous dish, composed of the entrails of the sal- 
mon and cuttle-fish, fermented and tempered 
with oil. Our third remove contained milk, 
in all its different preparations of curd, cheese, 
and runnet; various combinations of boiled, 
roast, and whipped eggs ; the whole washed 
down with plentiful draughts of Pamian 
wine, supplied by a cup-bearer, who, } si 
per oriental style, stood constantly behind 
the cushion of his chieftain. Our dessert, as 
it was winter, consisted chiefly of oranges 
and dried fruit, figs, dates, and raisins; on 
the whole, our feasts were not only classical 
but palatable, and when all was concluded, 
2 comfortable room, in which to strew our 
beds, was a favour as acceptable as it was 
uncommon.’ 

Every person at all attentive to the war 
in Greece knows, that the greatest exploits 
have been performed by the navy, particu- 
larly the brulots, or fire-ships :— 

‘The vessels usually employed for this 
service are old ships purchased by the go- 
vernment. Their construction, as fire-sheps, 
is very simple, nothing more being wanted 
than active combustion. For this purpose, 
the ~ibs, hold, and sides of the vessel, after 
being well tarred, are lined with dried furze, 
dipped in pitch and lees of oil, and sprink!ed 
with sulphur; a number of hatchways are 
then cut along the deck, and under each is 
placed a small barrel of gunpowder ; so that, 
at the moment of conflagration, each throws 
off its respective hatch, and giving ample 
vent tothe flames, prevents the deck being 
too soon destroyed by the explosion. A 
train, which passes through every part of the 
ship, and communicates with every barrel, 
running round the deck, and passing out at 
the steerage window, completes the prepara- 
tion below; whilst above, every rope and 
yard is well covered with tar, so as speedily 
to convey the flames to the sails; and at the 
extremity of each yard-arm is attached a 
wickered hook which, being once entangled 
with the enemy’s rigging, renders escape, af- 
ter coming in contact, almost a matter of im- 
possibility. The train, to prevent accidents, 
is never laid till the moment of using it; when 
all being placed in order, and the wind fa- 


to increase the flames, she bears down upon 
the enemy’s line, whilst the crew, usually 
twenty-five or thirty in number, have no 
other defence than crouching behind the af- 
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eke 


ane vient a 
ter-bulwarks. When close upon the destined | fellows, who hesitate at nothing to accomplish 


ship, all hands descend by the stern, into a 
launch fitted out for the purpose, with high 
gunwales and a pair of small swivels; and 
at the moment of contact the train is fired by 
the captain, and every hatch being thrown 
off, the flames burst forth at the s 
from stem to stern; and, ascending by the 
tarred ropes and sails, soon communicate 
wth the rice ing of the enemy's vessel, who 
have never yet, in one instance, been able to 
extricate the maelves. In fact, such is the 
terror om which they have ins spired the 
Turks, that they seldom make the slightest 
ory On the distant approach of the 
fire-ship, they maintain for some minutes an 
incessant random cannonade: but at length, 
long before she comes in contact, precipitate 
themselves into the sea, and attempt to reach 
the other vessels, scarcely one remuining to 
the last moment to attempt to save the de- 
voted ship. Sometimes, however, 
boats are seut off from the other vessels of the 
fleet, but they have never yet been able ei- 
ther to prevent the approach of the fire-ship, 
or seize on the crew while making their es- 
cape; and though fire-ships are in other 
countries considered a forlorn hope, such is 
the stupidity and terror of the Turks, that it 
is rarely one of the brulottiers is wounded, 
and very seldom indeed that any lose their 
lives. The service, however, from the im- 
minent risk to which it is exposed, is re- 
warded with higher pay than the ordinary 
seamen; and on every occasion of their suc- 
cess each brulottier receives an additional 
premium of 100 or 150 piastres. To the 

captains, likewise, rewards have rary 
been offered, but been as often refused ; 
they replied, that they should consider it a 
~disgrace to ac cept a recompense for doing 
their duty to their country. The number of 
these brave fellows is from twenty-five to 
thirty; and though many have nobly distin- 
guished themselves, the widely -spre ading 
laurels of one have unfortunately oversha- 
dowed the honours of the rest. It is needless 
to say that this individual is Constantine Ca- 
naris. There are, however, many others 
whose fame has not extend: d so far, though 
their actions have been equally daring and 
successful, and who are rew: irded by the 
most lavish praises of their countrymen, by 
whom their names are celebrated in the po- 
pular songs of the island.’ 

In noticing the Greek navy, Mr. 
says i— 
‘After the surprising exploits and well- 

earned fame of the Greek fleet, it may per- 
haps appear strange to assert, that those ac- 
‘iene have been accomplished solely by the 
brulottiers, with the assistance of not more 
than twelve or fourteen ships out of all the 
fleet, and that the remaining forty-five or fif- 
ty have rendered no other service to the cause 
of their country, than by their show adding 
to the apparent force of her navy, aud tend- 
ing to augment the terror of the enemy by a 
display of numbers. Yet such is actually the 
fact, and one which the powerless arm of go- 
vernment has, as yet, been unable to remedy. 
This circumstance arises from the ships being 
all private property; and whilst the few brave 


Emerson 


same instant. 


armed | 


their object, boldly face the Most powerful 
force of the enemy, others, less ambitious of 
honour, and more wary, content themselves 
with hanging aloof, and discharging a few 
harness cannon beyond the range of the 
enemy's shot—urging, as an ostensible rea- 
son, the folly of risking more lives than are 
necessary for the protection of their brulot- 
tiers; or, if more closely pushed, making no 
scruple to declare that ‘they do not wish to 
have their own small ships exposed to the 
heavy fire of the Turkish frigates, when nei- 
ther their own means, nor the allowance of 
the government, are adequi ite to repair the 
damages they might sustain. Thus deprived, 





by vanity or selfishness, of the greater bulk | 


of his fleet, Miautlis, with about half-a-dozen 
faithful ana ee followers, to aid the 
noble 


| he was at nongst the richest of the 


fellows who work the fire ships, and | 


| 
who have never yet shrunk from their duty, | 


has achieved every action which has tended 
to advance the liberty of Greece, and to bring 
its struggle towards a conclusion.’ 

‘In the domestic economy of eack ship 
there is, consequently, a great deal of confu- 
sion and irregularity. No man on board has 
any regular quarters or post assigned him ; 
on the issuing of an order from the c captain, 
it is repeated by every mouth from end to 
end of the ship, and all crowd with eagerness 
to be the first to perform the most trifling 
service, This is of course productive of ex- 
treme bustle and confusion, especially in the 
eyes and ears of a stranger, and freque ntly 
occasioned me no little alarm; as, from the 
shouts and trampling over head, | have often 
deemed the ship in danger, but, on hurrying 
upon deck, found it was mereiy some trivial 
duty, about which all were contending, such 
as setting a studding-sail, or hoisting up the 


jolly boat. 


‘The only regular duty on board seems to 
be the discipline at dinner-hour. The pro- 


visions of the sailors are not of the best de- 
-seription, consisting principally of salt and 


dried fish, sardillas, and Newfoundland cod ; 
but to make amends for this, they have ex- 
celleut biseuit, (sliced bread, leaven baked, 
being the real biscuit,) and the best Grecian 
wine. 
dinner and supper, and before that time every 
mess, consisting of six persons, has its little 


table prepared between two of the yuns. <As | 


soon as the signal is given, each table is 


Mid-day and sun-set are the hours of | 








served hy the steward with its allowance of | 
fish, bread, oi!, wine, and vinegar, the eldest | 
' to feel that Mr. Emerson hee: formed too un- 


man of the mess acting as dispenser, the 
youngest as cupbearer. During the dinner 
hour the steward continues walking round 
from mess to mess, to see that each table has 
its regular allowance of wine and bread, and 
during the whule ceremony the utmost silence 
and decorum are pres served. The tables of 
the captains, and particularty that of the admi- 
ral, are however much better served, as at 
every Grecian port which they put into, the 
inhabitants vie with each other who shall 
send to the fleet the most acceptable presents 
of fresh provisions, vegetables, fruit, wine, 

cheese, and sweetmeats ; and these, together 

with the stock of European stores aad French 





wines, render their living, rather luxuri- 
ous.’ 

Of all the Greek admirals, Muiaulis has 
most distinguished himself, and though 
not a young man, he possesses uncommon 
ardour and activity. Mr. F says,— 

‘ Miaulis is a man from fifty to Sixty years 
old; his figure somewhat clumsy, but with a 
countenance peculiarly expressive of intelli- 
gence, humanity, and good nature. His fa- 
mily have been long established at Hydra, 
and he has himself ‘been accustomed to the 
sea froma child. Being intrusted at nine- 
teen by his father with the management of a 
small brig which traded in the oe 
his successes in trade were equal to any 
his countrymen, and about fifteen years ago 
islande TS ¢ 
but the unfortunate loss of a vessel on the 
coast of Spain, which, together with the car- 
vo, was his own property, and worth about 
160,000 piastres, reduced his circumstances 
to mediocrity. A few years, however, in 
some degree recruited his fortunes, so far as 
at the opening of the war to enable him to 
contribute three brigs to the navy of Greece. 
He had at one time been captured with two 
other Spezziot vessels, by Lord Nelson ; his 
companions, after a strict investigation, still 
maintaining that their cargo was not French 
property, were condemned ; whilst his frank- 
ness in admitting the justness of the capture, 
notwithstanding that circumstances evide ntly 
convicted him, induced the british admiral 
to give him his liberty. [ never met any man 
of more® unaffected and friendly manner: 
ife seems totally above any vaunting or af 
fectation, and only anxious to achieve his 
own grand obrec t—the liberation of his 
country, alike unmoved by the malice and 
envy of his eneimies, or the lavish praises of 
his countrymen. The brave ny of his asso- 
clates is mingled with a considerable portion 
of ambition; but with him there seems but 
one unbiassed spring of steady sterling pa- 
triotism.’ 

These are interesting extracts, and we 
might select more, not only from Mr. Emer- 
son's narrative, but from those of Mr. Hlum- 
phreys and Count Pecchio, but to these we 
shall content ourselves with referring the 
readers, and recommending the work as 
containing much valuable information relat- 
ing to Greece. 

“Mr. I;merson is perhaps a little too severe 
on the Greeks, though, we believe, im poin 
of moral character, they cannot be cor pared 
with the Turks. The Greeks, indeed, seem 
favourable an opinion of them. 
Parts Ll. and 111. 

1826. Boys. 
Tue second and third parts of this elegant 
little work fully justify the character we gave 
of it on the appearance of the first number, 
that it was composed of ‘gems of genius. 
A copious index to the volume is given with 
the second part, which obviates, in a great 
degree, our objection to the Laconics not be- 
ing classified. Very extensive reading and 





Laconies. London, 


| good taste are displayed in every page of 
| the work, 


which we understand has alre; uly 
obtained an extensive circulation. 
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4 History of ‘the Secret Sock ties of the Army, 
oes d oft Military Conspiracies which have 
vad for thew Object the Destructi mot " Bona- 
nurte’s Ge wernment. London Bossange. 
‘ /Translated from Ie Petit Mercure ) 
THs work, though not remark: me for the 
brilliancy of its style, is yet one Oi great in- 
serest: to read it with advantage, Sidieas, 
it must be kept in mind that the author is an 
ultre-royaltst. This is easily recognised in 
t! trait which he gives of General Mo- 


}t pe | hake a : 
WU. Tt is in vain that he. endeavours to 


prep ossess bis readers in favour of this gene- 
val, Who can possibly feel any interest for 
_ man so justly styled tae chief of traitors, 
for 2 man who, In the ranks of those Russians 
whom he was leading to the conquest of his 
rative country, met with a death every way 
too mild for the punishment of his cowardly 
perfidy! a man, in short, whose name no 
true citizen ought to pronounce without hor- 
ror. But be all this as it may—the work be- 
fore us contains many curious details respect- 
ing the conspiracy of Mallet, and the reader 
may foliow the author into the midst of the 
wsemblies of those secret societies of Phila- 
delphians, the r ramifications of which extended 
6 far. We think, however, few will coin- 
cide with his opinions, when he endeavours 
to prove that the masonic lodges are com- 
posed of a set of idle, curious, or credulous 
people, al nd says that freemasonry is sus- 
tained only by two springs, cupidity and am- 
bit tion ; whereas the purest disinterestedness, 
together with a noble desire of extending the 
sphere of human knowledge, and of encou- 
raging every truly liberal sentiment, form the 
principal character of this society, the imstitu- 
tion of which is both wise and sublime—a 
society which always welcomes those who 
ave overtaken by misfortune, and which, at 
all times and in all places, offers to the poor 
phan or unhappy emigrant salutary COnSsO- 
lations and generous succour.™ It is much 
to be regretted, that at this time freemasonry 
In France hould be subjected to the surveil- 


? 


a 


lance af ti e I owest agents of me police, and 

that by a strange fatuity, that, which is consi- 
dered virtuous in England and Helgium, 
should he criminal in Spain anil in the states 
of the successor of Alexander ! + 


ry, 


Lhe History ef the Secret Societies being 
but indiferently written, is il-calculated for 
extracts, but as a work containing many cu- 
tious details, we recommend it to the perusal 
of our renders, 

* M. Chatelain, the editor of the Petit Me r- 
joins a note, in which he 
rium, ia December, 1824, to avoid 
ious of the French clergy, and had 
5 siefoge inthe city of Menin he- 
fore he was again arrested through their influ- 
ence. He obtained his liberation by the active 
a freemasons, who discovered, 
incans of a song found among his 





cure, here sub 
he fled to R 
the persecut 


) , 
Scarceiv take: 


Says, 


thro { ugh the 


Pap <" y that « belonged to their fraternity. 

t \ nay be the conduct of the new Em- 
Perol pr Rt ussia towards the freemasons re- 
Mains to be seen; but certainly the alarm the 
late e mperor felt at this socicty was extremely 
Ndiculous.—Translator. 
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AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 


ORIGINAL 
FACETL®. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sin,—I send a few SCTADS y whicu may assist to 
enliven your new year’s Chronicle. 

Your's, &c. J.R.P 
CASTOR AND POLLUX. 
Joan. Aud. Epig. 258. 
United, they in Heav'n sit side by side : 

Would this example were on earth applied ! 
Brothers should live unanimous in turn, 

That one, though two; two should be one’s 
concern. 

MR. GOOD'S MARRIAGE WITH MISS EVIL, 

OF BATH. 
¢ Evil, be thou my Good.’ 
This proves what Milton wrote and under- 
stood :— 
If Good be Evil ;—Evil thou art Good. 
LEX VIOLATIO, 

How are the country’s dates outrun ?—Because 
Men take leg bail, and then, they run-outlaws. 
DE FINE MUNDI. 

Moses describes when first the world was 

made : 
But who sliall be the last historian ?>—Shade. 
MATRIMONY. 
When persons marry and agree 
They both are one, in reason’s view: 
If note—this truth I clearly see,— 
In spite of wedlock, they are two, 
THE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 
The old year with the new year met ; 

They look’d as each were t’other scorning ; 
But, cre they parted, though in pet, 

The old said, ¢ good night /—the new, £ good 

morning 2 
’Tis thus with men who live on earth,— 

One dies and goes to dust our mother 3; 
His place is filled by others’ birth,— 

And birth-days conquer one another. 

EPITAPH ON A. LIVINGSTONE, ESQ. 
Ashes to ushes—dust to dust, 

Flesh to tlesh,—and bone to bone: 
Complain not, mortal !—Death is just, 

For Vm—A. Liviag—sione, 

NNUAL OFFERINGS. 
Young ladies lave the mistletoe, 
Because it brings them kisses ; 
And kisses pave the way, we know, 
Vor mistresses and little misses. 
TO MR. PUGH, BY WAY OF ANTIDOTE TO HIS 
COMPLAINT, AT CHURCH, 
‘] ce .ught a cold, by sitting near the door, 
The rain came in, the wind severely blew, 
‘Thy cold to cure,—thy hearing to restore, 
Another time, sit in the—westry, Pew.’ 





AERIAL MACHINE. 

M. Scnoexurre has addressed to us a letter 
upon the subject of an invention, which he 
advertises in a subsequent column, and re- 
quests we will do him the favour to solicit 
ig te to his project. Ife labours under 

he disadvantage of being very little acquaint- 
od with our language, and we with being as 
imperfectly acquainted with his invention— 
our engagements having pre vented us from 
witnessing its exhibition: we will, however, 
make our readers ac quainted with the sub- 
stance of his communication. He says that 
his present Majes sty honoured him with notice 
in 179. D5 at which period he exhibited a draw- 
ing of his machine at the Royal Exchange. 
The projector then states that ‘this machine 
rior to the balloon, and is ona 
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grand scale; the whole, when finished, will 
appear like a ship in full sail. Its length is 
thirty-six feet, breadth twenty-four feet, height 
inproportion. In its centre is a room, where 
all the necessary operations can be carried 
on, twelve feet square. The whole is suffi- 
ently commodious to carry twelve persons 
conveniently, with ease and safety. The ope- 
rators are neither exposed to the cold nor 
dampness of the atmosphere, nor liable to 
giddiness (being stationed in the centre ;) 
yet they can, when they please, see above 
and below, before and behind, and on both 
sides ; and they can direct this aerial ma- 
chine to travel either in circles, obliquely, 
sideways, or in zig-zag. The course, with 
the wind, may be very rapid; but to go 
against a strong wind is not promised, though 
it may be possible. The aeronauts may re- 
main ‘days or weeks in the air, according to 
their provisions; and should they perceive a 
desirable spot, they may descend to it gradual- 
ly, at pleasure. They may go from city to city, 
or from country to country, or go on to another 
hemisphere, either in the day- -time or at 
night, being of course provided with sea- 
compasses, ‘telescopes, barometers, speaking- 
trumpels, and other nece ssary articles. The 
provisions should consist of light food, ae 
as biscuits, wine, tobacco, &c. The voyage 
may pass alike over land or ocean—the wa- 
ter having no power to attract or draw the 
machine. Each man would have his respect- 
ive place and work assigned: one would sit 
at the helm, to steer and give directions ; four 
would row or move the wings; four would 
nave other work of great power and utility ; 
one would manage “the front—another the 
rear; and one would write down every oc- 
currence.” Mr. Schoenherr concludes with 
expressing his entire confidence in the prac- 
ticability of his scheme, and believes many 
excellent discoveries and much national be- 
nefit may be obtained through its means, 
and hopes for the general patronage of the 
nobility and gentry. 

Mr. Schoeuherr, like many clever men, 
appears to us somewhat of a visionary ; we 
do not, however, on that account, deny that 
he isa manof talent. The dreams of alche- 
my led to many discoveries in chemistry; the 
attempt to discover the longitude has im- 
proved the sciences of astronomy and navi- 
gation ; and to the laborious industry of the 
ingenious to create a perpetual motion we 
owe many valuable discoveries in mechanics : 
who then shall say, that although Mr. Scho- 
enherr’s invention may not justify his expec- 
tations, it can produce no good. In fact, 
without vouching for or knowing any thing of 
his proposed machine, we fearlessly say there 
is no science which has advanced less, or 
where there is more room for improvement, 
than acrostation. 





THE PLAGUE A CONTAGIOUS DISEASE. 
Ir is a trite saying, that when innovation 
once commences, there is no knowing where 
it willstop; it is not only trite, but were it to 
be deemed a sufficient reason for not making 
it would be to cast away all the 
advantages of time and experience. There 
is, however, a danger of making alterations 
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'ture, and she had called at Tripoli, not far 


of too important a nature, or of making them 
too rapidly; and this is no unusual thin: Zin 
legislation. Within the last few years, we 
have seen many instances of this. The laws 
for insolvent debtors have been altered, we 
believe, every year, but whether improved or 
not, we do not say. The Marriage Act was 
altered, and such was the mischief the inno- 
vation created, that one of the first acts of 
the ensuing Parliament repealed ‘the Mar- 
riage Amendment Act,’ and left the sexes to 
join in the bands of holy wedlock in the way 
their great- -grandfathers and grandmothers 
had done Again, the combination laws 
were repealed, whether wisely or not, we 
do not say, but, in the very next session 
of Parliament, a new bill was deemed neces- 
sary, to prevent the real or imaginary evils 
the repeal of the combination laws were 
supposed to have occasioned. 
he liberty of the subject, marriages, and 

combinations among workmen, are certainly 
three important matters on which to make 
innovations, and on all three it will be seen 
legislation has been, in some degree, at fault ; 

it has, however, been proposed to innovate 
on amore serious matter—one which con- 
cerns the health of every one of his majesty’s 
liege subjects in every quarter of the slo! 2 ; 
we allude to the proposed repeal of the qua- 

rantine laws, on the ground that the plague 
is not contagious. 

It is true that, among the faculty, the non- 
contagionists are not very numerous; but 
they are industrious, and are not wanting 
in advocates in the two Ilouses of Parlia- 
ment. Last session a modification (and we 
believe a very safe one,) took place in the 
quarantine laws; there were, however, sena- 
tors who contended for their repeal; and, as 
the non-contagionists, both in and out of Par- 
liament, are extremely active, it is more than 
probable that the question will be mooted 
again when the two Houses next meet —un- 
less, indeed, an excellent article on the sub- 
ject, in The Quarterly Review just publish- 
ed, should prevent it. 

The writer, who appears to us by far the 
ablest opponent the non-contagionists have 
yet had to encounter, in his preliminary re- 
marks, observes that— 

‘The only way in which we can distin- 
guish those diseases which are prevalent from 
an extensive cause acting at the same time on 
a number of people, from those diseases 
which are prevalent because they are com- 
municated from person to person, is by cer- 
tain circumstances in the mode of their dif- 
fusion. Now the circumstances by which we 
know that a disease is propagated by conta- 
gion, are these: ist, that those persons are 
most liable to the disease who approach those 
affected with it, and that in proportion to 
the nearness of the approach; 2dly, that 
those who avoid intercouse with persons af- 
fected with the disease, generally or always 
escape it, and that in proportion to the care 
with which they avoid them ; 3dly, that the 
disease is communicable from one to another 
by inoculation. If all these circumstances 
can be ascertained in the diffusion of a dis- 
ease, and each with clearness «nd distinct- 
ness, we have all the evidence, which we can 





have, for believing that the disease is propa- | 
gated by contagion.’ 

As instances of contagion in diseases where 
persons might not be led to expect it, the re- 
viewer relates the following anecdotes, which 
are certainly very striking :— 


‘ Five-and-twenty years ago Dr. Wells’ 


published his belief ‘that erysipelas was some- 
times contagious. The following is one of 
several facts which led him to this opinion : 


—An elderly man died of erysipelas of the | 
ITis nephew, who visited him during | 


face. 
his illness, was soon afterwards attacked by, 
and died of, the same disease. 
the old man was seized with the same dis- 


e:se a few days after his death, and died in , 
The landlady of the same | 
was next affected with it, and then her ' 
nurse, who was sent to the workhouse, where | 


about a week. 
house 


she died. Dr. Wells mentioned his suspi- 
cion to several medical friends, among whom 
were Dr. Pitcairn and Dr. Baillie, and they 
related to him several circumstances which 
had led them to a similar opinion. 

‘ Lying-in women are subject to a disease 
called puerperal fever. In general it is of 
unfrequent occurrence, and out of i large num- 
bers scarcely one suflers from it. here are 
times, however, when this disease rages like 
an epidemic, and is very fatal. At these times 
circumstances sometimes occur which create 
a strong suspicion that the disorder may be 
communicated by a medical attendant or 
nurse from one lying in woman to another. 
We give the followi ing, out of many authentic 
instances. A surgeon practising midwifery 
in a populous town, opened the body ofa 
woman who died of puerperal fever, and 
thereby contracted an offensive smell in his 
clothes: nevertheless, surgeon-like, he con- 
tinued to wear them, and to visit and deliver 
his patients in them. The first woman whom 
he attended after the dissection, was seized 
with, and died of, the same disease—the 
same happened to the second and the third. 
At length he was struck with the suspicion 
that puerperal fever might be contagious, and 
that he was carrying it from patient to patient 
in his offensive clothes;—he burnt them, and 
not another of his patients was affected.’ 

In support of the three positions which the 
writer assumes, and which we have already 
quoted, he enters into an account of the 
plague at Marseilles in 1720, at Moscow in 
1771, and at Malta in 1813. The selection 
of cases appears to us extremely fair; for 
had the arguments rested on the pl ue 
of London, the unwhc'‘esome state of the 
city, the narrowness of the streets, and con- 
sequent want of air, as well as the deficiency 
of water, for cleanliness, might have been 
urged as predisposing causes. We shall not 
follow the writer through the whole of these 

cases, but quote his account of the plague at 
Marseilles at length, as going far—very far, 
indeed, to prove its contagious nature :— 

‘For seventy years the plague had never | 
visited this maritime city, when, on the 25th 
May, 1720, a vessel sailed into the harbour, | 
under the following circumstances: She had 


left Seyde, in Syria, on the 31st of January, | 
with a clean bill of health, but the plague | 
few days after her depar- | 


had broken out a 


The wife of | 


ine 





from Seyde, where she took in some Turkish 
passengers. During the passage, one of the 
Turks died, after an illness of a few days, 
‘Two sailors attempted to heave the corpse 
overboard, but before they had time to do so, 
the captain called them away, and ordered 
it to be done by the comrades of the deceased. 
‘In the course ofa few days the two sailors 
who had touched the corpse fell sick, and 
speedily died. Soon after this, two others 
of the crew, ove the surgeon of the vessel, 
who of course had attended the sick, were 
attacked with the sane symptoins, and died, 
These occurrences so alarmed the captain, 
that he shut peed in the poop during 
the rest of the voyage Tiree other sailors 
' subsequently fell ill in the same way, were 
| put ashore at Leghorn, and died there ; the 
| physician and surgeons of the infirmary cer- 
| tifying that their disease had been a pestilen- 
tial fever. The vessel arrived at Marseiiles, 
and the crew and cargo were landed at the 
lazzaretto. Soon afterwards, the disease (at 
first denied, but subsequently acknowledged 
to be the plague) attacked another of the 
crew—an officer put on board the vessel to 
superintend the quarantine ; a boy belonging 
to the ship; two porters employed in un- 
loading the merchandise ; another porter 
similarly employed ; three more porters em- 
ployed about the merchandise ; the priest 
who had administered the last sacrament to 
the sick ; the surgeon of the lazzaretto, and 
his whole family. Notwithstanding these 
events, the passenge.s, having performed a 
short quarantine of less than twenty days, 
were allowed to take up their quarters in the 
town, and to carry with them their clothe 
and pack ages. There were anti-cont: fe nro 
in those days at Marseilles, as there are now 
in England, and this conduct was the result 
of their advice. When passengers after a 
voyage of nearly four months, and a quaran- 
tine ‘of’ nearly three weeks, are at length let 
loose in a large city, their first employ ment, 
is to roam about the streets; they have things 
to sell and to buy, and to see ; they come in 
contact in the streets and in ‘the shops with 
persons whom they think no more about, and 
who think no more about them. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the exact traces of 
the disease should soon be lost, and that it 
should be often difficult, and even impossible, 
to follow it satisfactorily in every part of its 
| progress. Of its origin and early advances in 
| the town, the following account is given by 
| M. Bertr: and. a resident physician at Mar- 
| seilles at the time. 

| ‘“ What is certain, is, that the plague was 
| 
| 














(on board the ship of Captain Chat: wd ; that 
it was communicated to the infirmary by the 
' merchandise with which it was freighted ; 
| and that one of the first who fell sick in the 
city, had been passenger in the ship, and had 
| only quitted the infirmary a few days, with 
his clothes and merchandise; and that among 
the very early victims of the distemper, were 
the family of a famous contraband trader, 
near the convent of the Carmes, and those 
of some other contraband traders, who re- 
sided in the Rue del’Escale and its neigh- 
bourhood ; that the suburb adjoining the 
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on which he was immedi iately shut u ip, toge- Let them the phantom still pursue, 


ther with one of the brotherhood who volun- 
tecred to attend him. Both of them were 
taken ill and died of the disease, but no other 
person in the convent suffered.’ 

We shall not follow this truly able writer 
through his arguments on the subject of the 
plague being contagious, since the facts he 
adduces we cénsider sufficient to establish 
his position: and we doubt not but all our 
ral 
appeal :— 


ers will joim with him in the following 


‘We call on our legislators, however, be- | 


fore they consent to abolish the system of 
quarantine, to pause and reflect on the tre- 
mendous importance of the stake; to con- 
sider that these barriers were built up by our 
experienced ancestors, and that we have no 
experience, 


who are about to pull them | 
down ; that the experienced powers of the | 


Mediterranean behold with astonishment the | 


opinions which have been broached in Eng- 
jand on the subject, and in consequence of 


the relaxations to which our government has | 


already consented, have refused to admit our 
vessels into their ports without a previous 
quarantine. We beg them to remember how 
often, in their own families, they act on the 
supposition of contagion when the evidence 
umounts only to a probability ; and we en- 
treat them to legislate for the nation on the 
same principles of wise and humane caution 
which they observe in the regulation of their 
own establishments. If in the details of the 
present amended system there be anything 
vexatious or unnecessarily dilatory, and we 
are far from saying th: tt there is nothing 
such, let it receive a still farther considera- 
tion, and any remedy be applied, which may 
appear to be adequate and proper; but we 
earnestly hope that no individual inconve- 
nience, nor any ingenious speculations, how- 
ever strongly ‘the one may be pressed, or 
however plausibly the other stated, will in- 
duce our legislature to abandon the princi- 
ple of quarantine, or introduce any system 
founded on the belief that the plague is nota 
contagious disease.’ 

We have avoided all allusion to Doctor 
M‘Lean, the great non-contagionist, for we 
are assured he is as thoroughly convinced of 
the truth of his theory as Capt. Symmes is 
that the world is hollow: and that he be- 
lieves as firmly in the non-contagion of the 
plague as Mr. Owen does in the virtues of 
his parolellogram system; but may he not 
be as much mistaken / 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
HOME. 
¢ Where’er I roam, whatever realins to see, 
My heart, autraveli’d, fondly turns to thee!’ 

Ler others boast the splendid joys, 

That flourish ‘mongst the courtly throng, 
Their pleasure is but empty noise,— 

*Twill vanish ere the time be long ; 
But to my mind, more joyous far 

Is one word's soft subduing tone, 
Tis, on life’s sea, my polar star,— 

Tis home! 

Let others boast of shining gold, 

Gather d, by toil, in various ways ; 
The gold will tarnish, waste, grow old, 

All earthly treasure still decays : 














And for it stem the salt sea’s foarn ; 
Still to my loadstone [ll be true,— 
Tis home! 
What though the mountain's rugged brow 
Hangs frowning o'er the murky vale,— 
What though ‘tis always crown’d with snow, 
Though pois’nous air I do inhale— 
Yet, to the scene I still will cling, 
Nor ever from.its precincts roam ; 
No greater joys the world can bring 
Than home! 


Tis not the scene that does enhance 
The pleasure that I do enjoy, 
Or I'd be subject, then, to chance, 
And in my cup should find alloy ;— 
No, it is something undefin’d, 
That in my heart does reign alone,— 
It is a spell sublues my mind,— 
Tis home! 
28th December, 1825. 


THE APPEAL OF GREECE TO THE FRENCH. 
A free Translation from the Latin of the Author 
of Lacon.* 

GREECE struggles—rouse thyself, 
Gaul ; 

Be thine to shield thy sister land from fall! 

Thou, who of heroes countest a long train, 

Miltiades’ brave offspring don’t disdain! 

Dost pause till now? thou, who, through war's 
dread thunder, 

Through shatter’d ranks o’er kingdoms rent 
asunder, 

Bright Freedom's laws with bloody toil hast 
borne ! 

Whom patriot Louis’ sow'reignty doth adorn! 

Ist nought, that to our classic founts doth 
turn 

Thy youth, excelling worth in arts or arms to 
learn ? 

Deck’d in her spoils, thou canst not heed- 
less be 

Of Greece, who leut those 
thee! 

To thine own interests thou act’st the foe 

If thy Minerva doth in peril go. 

By the sweet imagery of our classic page, 

In youth thy theme—thy memory in age— 

By the charm of our ancient eloquence, 

*Gainst Philip's arms ere while a sure defence, 

By the heap'’d slain which ’cumber Xerxes’ 
flight! - 

Oh! bravely aid thy brethren in the fight, 

Nor let the land ennobled by the fame 

Of thousand triumphs, sink without a name !— 


oO. N. Y. 





and of the 


“Tis your s to marly hearts quick aid to grant— 
"Tis our’s to have deserved the help we want. 
jo no delay! briefis the hero’s span— 
kach hour a wreath 1s won—-snatch whilst you 
can! 
Hear ye not groans which every where arise, 
Wuilst hostile preparations fright the skies ? 
The feshioning of arms those sounds de- 
clare, 
The only tax our barren sands now bear; 
The new-made bride her spouse’s arms doth 
bring, 
The boy his aged father’s bow doth string ; 
Whilst every maid the battle’s risk would 
SCAD, 
And blushes that she was not born a man— 
Quick—help ! proclaims tie trumpet’s martial 
souud, 
The barbarous host are at our portals found.— 
Unsheath our swords—'tis glory leads us on; 
By victory a splendid palm is won— 
® See The Literary Chronicle, No. 345. 
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Our liberty —We'll trust but to our sabre, 

Meet force wiih force—labour o’ercome by Ia. 
bour— 

And thus, if victory be not our lot, 

Be it not said—* We have deserved her not” 

So many evils have oppress’d our climne— 

Revenge is virtue—clemency a crime. 

Stripp ‘d of our liberty, we'd part with a//— 

We would prefer the freeman’s glorious fall 

To dragging on a tedious life enslaving; 

makes life 





worth 
having. 

Aad thou, barbarian Turk, the fetters wear 

Thou fondly destin’dst our proud necks to bee;; 

Thy limbs, submissive, scarce will feei their 
weight, 

Accustom’d to the galling load so fate. 

For us—be sure fair Greece will only yield, 

When no more sons of Greece their arms can 
wield ; 

Nor, but as conquerors, will we treat with ¢hee 

For shameful peace, unbought by victory ! 








26th Dec. 1825. * * M. 
FINE ARTS: 
Ilalf a Dozen Hints in Domestic Archiitec- 


ture, Sc. ByT.¥. Went. London, 1825, 
Tuese Hints, consisting of designs for game- 
keepers’ lodges, hunting-boxes, and buildings 
intended for similar purposes, belong to that 
anomalous description of architecture which 
is generally designated 9 pe lta re, 
we presuine, from its neglect of symmetry and 
architectural regularity than from any other 
reason. Wecannot say that we entertain any 
very strong predilection for works on cottage 
architecture, which generally possess very 
little of either picturesque or architectural 
merit; for, while the designs are too homely 
and uncouth for the latter, they are too fini- 
cal and fantastic for the former. They 
mostly, too, exhibit a great degree of affecta- 
tion—and the worst species ‘of affec tation, 
that of mawkish simplicity and homeliness. 
To adopt, with malice prepense, all the defects 
aud marks of decay of old buildings, in erect- 
ing new ones, appears to us a preposterous 
taste, and somewhat akin to the extravagant 
whim of a man, who, because a begyar’s at- 
tire is more picturesque than that of a man of 
fashion, should choose to copy the patches 
and tatters of the former in a new suit. Loox 
at Rembrandt's old women, —their tanned, 
sapless, withered, and wrinkled countenances 
are the very essence of the picturesque. VW hat 
artist can gaze on them without admir ation ' 

Yet, spite of all the absurd freaks and vaga 
ries of fashion, we never yct found it record- 
In any age or country, the ladies 
painted false wrinkles on their faces. If we 
must have affectation, the affectation of beauty 
is less absurd than that of deformity—that of 


excellence more commendable than that of 





defects. 

Among the designs in this volume Is one 
for a game-keeper’s house, szpposed to be 
erected on the remains of an abbey; wedo not 
deny it considerable pi ‘turesque effect, but we 
do not approve of suc’) pretty pueril le inuke-be- 
feve—such manufactured modern antiques: 
besides, if we must have imitations, we should 
prefer a CODY from some actual structure. It 
seems, too, to us, that the neglect of exter- 
nal regularity is by no means so favourable 
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= 
internal convenience as might be supposed ; 
nay, we even apprehend that, in this respect, 
a greater sacrifice is made in the picturesque 
style, than when the architect has scrupu- 
lously to adhere to symmetrical arrangement 
in his elevations. We mnst, however, do Mr. 
[unt the justice to observe, that his designs 
are superior to the generality of works of this 
description, and display a considerable de- 
cree of fecling for picturesque effect, particu- 
larly in his chimneys, which he has rendered 
striking and pleasing features. As speci- 
mens of lithography, the plates are entitled 
to commendation. 








THE DRAMA, 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEME NTS, 


Tur pantomimes are, at this season of the 
vear, the great source of attraction, when at 
nl successful ; the theatres, have, however, 
presented other claims to support. At Co- 
vent Garden, some good comedies have 
heen well acted; and among these, The Bold 
Stroke for a Wife, in which Mr. C Kemble 
made his first appearance in the character cf 
Colonel Feignwell, and sustained it with 
creat ability. At Drury Lane, Liston has 
‘enacted more than a man.’ This house has 
received other great acquisitions, during 
the week, in the persons of Miss Stephens 
and Mr. Sinclair, who made treir first an- 
pearance, on Monday, in the Siege of Bel- 
vrade, They were received on their entry, 
and throughout the performance, with im- 
mense applause. 
will open to-morrow (Saturday) even.ng. 
Paul Pry.-~t has not, we believe, been 
observed by any journalist, that the principal 
plot of this dramatic piece is borrowed from 
Le Vieux Ceélhataire of Collin-Larleville. 
Like Witherineton, Dubriage is tyrannized 


over by two artful domestics, who have inter- | 


cepted his nephew's letters. Mrs. Subtle is 
faithfully copied from the prototype in the 
original piece; and nearly all the minor de- 
tails of this part of the drama are the same. 
We do not mention this circumstance from 
any wish to detract fromm the merit of Mr. 
Poole, who has so skilfully adapted the piece 
to our stage; but because it is somewhat 
singular that the copy should neither have 
been avowed by him, nor pointed out by any 
one else, the original being so well known to 
the admirers of the French dramas: had it 
been an obscure or forgotten production, we 
should not have been surprised at its not be- 
ng recognised in its present form. The 
character of Paul Pry, which the author has 
engrafted on the French stock, and which he 
has with so much ability made to contribute 
to the denouement of the plot, sufficiently res- 
cues him from the imputation of being a mere 
Copier or an awkward plagiarist. We must 
observe, too, that there is some originality, 
at least, in the idea of representing curiosity 
4s a male rather than a female failing. We 
Wish, however, that the author would marry 
his hero, and give a par of Prys. Paul 
would make an excellent husband, as his cu- 
"osity, great as it is, would never render 
ulm troublesome at home. 


The Italian Opera House | 











_ages of discovery, prosecuted in the course 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
SCIENTIFIC VIEWS OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THR UNITED STATES. | 
Mr. Quincy Apams, the president of the | 
United States, is known to be attached to. 
literary pursuits, and although his first mes- 
sage to the Senate and House of Represen- | 
tatives, which arrived on Wednesday, does | 
not display any peculiar merit as a literary | 
composition, yet it evinces the partiality of | 
the president to literary and scientific ob- 
jects, and his anxiety to promote them. 

In this message the president says, ‘ Almost 
the first, perhaps the very first instrument for | 
the improvement of the condiuon of men is | 
knowledge; and to the acquisition of much | 
of the knowledge adapted to the wants, the - 
comforts, and enjoyments of human life, | 
public institutions and seminaries of learn- 
ing are essential.” Mr. Adam then alludes | 
to Washington, who in his addresses to the 
Congresses, with whom he co-operated, ‘ ear- 
nestly recommended the establishment of 
seminaries of learning;’ and after expressing 
a regret that an university has not been es- | 
tablished in the city of Washington, the pre- | 
sident thus proceeds : — 

‘In assuming her station among the civi- | 
lized nations of the earih, it would eem that 
our country had contracted the engagement 
to contribute her share of mind, of labour, 
and of expense, to the improvements of 
those parts of knowledge which le beyond 
the reach of individual acquisition, and parti- 
cularly to geographical and astronomical 
science. Looking back to the history only 
of the half century since the declaration of | 
our independence, and observing the gene- | 
rous emulation with which the governments 
of France, Great Britain, and Russia, have 
devoted the genius, the intelligence, the trea- 
sures of their respective nations, to the com- 
mon improvement of the species in these 
branches of science, is it not incumbent upon 
us to inquire, whether we are not bound by 
obligations of a high and honourable charac- 
ter, to contribute our portion of energy and 
exertion to the commen stock? The voy- 


of that time, at the expense of those nations, 
have not only redounded to their glory, but 
to the improvement of human knowledge. 
We have been partakers of that improve- 
ment, and owe for it a sacred debt, not only 
of gratitude, but of equal or proportional ex- 
ertion in the same common cause. Of the 
cost of these undertakings, if the mere ex- 
penditure or outfit, equipment, and comple- 
tion, of the expeditions were tu be consider- 
ed the only charges, it would be unworthy of 
a great and generous nation to take a second 
thought. One hundred expeditions of circum- 
navigation, like those of Cook and La Perouse, 
would not burden the exchequer of the na- 
tion fitting them out, so much as the ways 
and means of defraying a single campaign in 
war; but, if we take into the account the 
lives of those benefactors of mankind, of 
which their services in the cause of their spe- 
cies were the purchase, how shall the cost of 
those heroic enterprises be estimated! And 
what compensation can be made to them, or 





to their countries for them? It is not by 


} bearing them in affectionate remembrance ? 


It is not still more by imitating their exam- 
ple ; by enabling countrymen of our own to 
pursue the same career, and to hazard their 
lives in the same cause?’ 

The president nexts recommends expe- 
ditions to explore the interior of the United 
States, and the whole north-west coast of that 
continent. Alluding to astronomical disco- 
very, he says — 

* Connected with the establishment of an 
university, Or separate from it, might be 
undertaken the erection of an astronomical 
observatory, with provision for the support 
of an astronomer, to be in constant attend- 
ance and observation upon the phenomena 
of the heavens ; and for the periodical pub- 
lication of his observations. It is with no 


| feeling of pride, as an American, that the 


remark may be made, that on the compara- 
tively small territorial surface of Europe, 
there are existing upwards of one hundred 
and thirty of these light-houses of the skies ; 
while throughout the whole 4merican hemis- 
phere there is notone. If we reflect a mo- 
ment upon the discoveries, which in the last 
four centuries, have been made in the phy- 
sical constitution of the universe, by means 
of these buildings, and of observers stationed 
in them, shall we doubt of their usefulness 
to every nation? And while scarcely a year 
passes over our heads without bringing some 
new astronomical discovery to light—which 
we must fain receive at second-hand from 
lurope, are we not cutting ourselves off from 
the means of returning light for light, while 
we have neither observatory nor observer 
upon our half of the globe, and the earth 
revolves in perpetual darkness to our un- 
searching eyes ?’ 

Mr. Rowbotham intends to publish, speed- 
ily, a Practical Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage, illustrated by copious examples and 
exercises, selected from the most approved 
French writers. 

New Comet.—A comet, considerably larger 
than that of 1811, has been seen among the 
constellations towards the South Pole. 

The daily papers are teeming with such 
long accounts of antiquities dug up in Lon- 
don, of Roman origin, that it would seem as 
if they had some doubts of the invasion of 
Cesar, or that the city was once a Roman 
colony. Some of the collectors, too, are 
turned phrenologists, and find by a skull, 
four hundred years old, that it displays evi- 
dence of royalty and legitimacy; but not 
until they had determined it to be the skull 
of John Holland, duke of Exeter, who was 
of the blood royal of England. 

Geography has just sustained a new loss. 
The Chevalier Barbie du Bocage, Member 
of the Academy of Inscriptions and bedles 
letires, Geographer to the Department for 
Foreign Affairs, Professor to the Faculty of 
Letters to the Academy of Paris, died a 
few days since, of a fit of apoplexy. He 
had sustained many attacks during the last 
three or four weeks, but he was thought per- 
fectly convalescent. The Atlas of the voy- 
age of Anacharsis established his reputation. 
He continued through the whole of his life 
to study the topography of Greece, and ge- 
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nerally of classic lands. He must have left 
valuable notes behind him. He was between 
5 and GG years of age. 
are successfully treading in the steps of their 
father. ‘ 

New Meusures.—There are, wpon the best 
calculation, 1,800,000 ale and beer measures 
in the city and suburbs of London; of these, 
49,040 pots have been stamped at the Mea- 
sure Office, from the 28th of November to 
the 31st of December. There have been 
stam 2660 great wine measures, 3268 
pints, and 9495 small measures, and other 
measures—in the whole 22,992. The new 
standarc* are about one-sixth larger than the 
old wine measures, and one-sixtieth smaller 
than the old beer measures. The new dry 
measure is about one-thirty-second part larger 
than the old. 








THE BEE, 


OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
Bon Mot.—A gentleman being about to 
carve a leg of mutton, asked his guest if he 
should cut it se@/d/ewise—‘ You had better,’ 
he said, ‘ cut it bridlewise, then there will be a 
bit for the mouth.’ 

Lord Erskine having made a most briliiant 
speech on some occasion, at the Crown and 
Anchor, was met the next day by a learned 
brother, who, after complimenting him on 
his success, observed, that though delighted, 
enraptured, by the speech when listening to 
it, yet, strange to say, he (the auditor) had 
not carried off a single idea,—he could not 
even call to mind what it was about. Erskine 
throwing himself into an attitude expressive 
of admiration, replied, ‘* Nor, to tell you the 
truth, do I retain a trace of it; it was the 
fragrance of the rose, lost as soon as shed.’ 
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We have mislaid the address of H—t L—s, | 
who complains of our inattention; if, however, . 
he will send to our office, le will tind a letter | 


for him, which we trust will be deemed sutis- 
factory. 

Imlah in our next. 

The Spaniard’s Lament in an early number. 

The Poctical Fable has been received, but 
we fear we cannot promise its insertion. 











Works just published.—Jauus, Edinburgh Literary 


Alinanack, post 8vo 12s —The Naval Sketch-Book, 2 | 


vols. post Svo. IXs—Sabbath Muse, 12ino, 2s. 6¢.— 
Filis’s Laws of Customs, 8vo. 21s —Sephora, a Hebrew 
Tale» 2 vols. 14s.—Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
Svo. 12s —Suainer's Sermons, 12mo. 6s., Svo. 10s. 6d. 





' Tlustrated with a splendid Portrait of his Mijesty, and 


ae Wks aaate | twenty humorous Desigus by Cruikshank. Dedicated 


to the King, : : 
HE PUNSTER’S POCKET- BOOK ; 
Containing the Cream of all the Good Puns from 
| Swift, Sheridan, ard Delany, to Rogers, Hook, Dubois, 
| Dibdin, the Smiths, and R. Peake, with a rich Selection 
| of real Norbury Puns, pure as imported. 
By BERNARD BLA\CKMANTLE, Esq. Author of 
ithe English Spy, Edivor of the Spirit of the Public 
| Journals, &c. &c &c. Post &vo. printed in the very 
first style of typographical excellence, by Thouwas 
Davison Cloth boards, gilt and lettered, price 10s 6. 
Published by Sherwood, Gilbert, aud Piper, Pater- 
noster Row. 


| A BRIAL MACHINE.—Friends to Phi- 
losophy are most respectfully informed, that a 
| Model (invented by Schoenherr) is nearly formed for 
| their contemplation, and its utility cannot be doubted. 
By its internal and exterior Powers it witl rise into 
the Air as the Eagle, with the desirable result, above 
all former aerostation, of directing its course to any 
given point; if a storm arise, it will desceud pro tem- 
pore, and afterwards resume its voyage. 

Gentlemen inclined to investigate this Machine are 
requested to siguify the same, with their address, post 
paid, for T.C G Schoenherr, Star Coffee House, Crown 
Street, Finsbury. 











Just published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and 
sold by John Murray, Albemarle Stcect, Londoy, 
in one vol. post Svo. containing 550 closely-printed 
pages, 12s. boards, 


JARLS: or, THE EDINBURGH LITF- 
e? RARY ALMANACK. To be published annually. 

The publication of this Work has, from circum. 
stances not likely to eccur again, been deferred con- 
siderably beyond the time intended. In future years 
the volume will be produced in the first week of No- 
vember. The Editor has the satisfaction to state, that 
he has received every assurance of steady and efficient 


who have contributed to the present volume. 


MUSICAL NOVELTY. 


Just published, by T. Lindsay, 217, Regent Street ; and 
Clementi aud Co 26, Cheapside ; 


HE MELOGRAPHICON, an entirely 


new and highly interesting Musical Work, by 
which an Interminable Number of Melocies may be 
peng and Amateurs who have a taste for writing 
oetry enabled to set their verses to Music, ina va- 
riety of Measures, for the VOICE and PIANO FORTE, 
without the necessity ofa scientific kuowledge of the 
Art. Price One Guinea, complete, in boards; or sepa- 
| rately, in two books, at 12s. and 10s 6d. each. 
This very ingenious work requires no preparatory 
study, and being equally adapted to javenile or ma- 
tured capacities, is strongly recommended as an eligible 





the approaching Winter, it will be found an endless 
source of amusement. 

Five Specimen Songs, composed from ‘The Melo- 
graphicon,’ are published separately, as a test of its 
capabilities, price only 2s. for the five 

*,* T. Lindsay has recently pubi.: hed a great variety 
of New Flute Music. 

44¢ Prospectuses gratis. 





This day is puLlished, in four vols. 12mo, price €1 4s. 
boards, 
USTACE FITZ-RICHARD, a Tale of 
the Barons’ Wars, by the Author of the Bandit 
Chief, or Lords of Urvino. 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co. Leadenhall Strect. 
Where may be had, published this Winter— 
aie ogy of MONTSERRAT, a Romance, two vols. 
10s 
Whseeuny. by the Author of Decision, kc. two 
vols. 12s. 
HERALINE, by L. M. Uawkins, 2d edition, four vols. 
Svo. £t. 12s. 
SPANISH DAUGHTER, by Mrs. Sherwood, two vols. 
8vo {6s. 
DISCARDED SON, by Regina Maria Roche, 2d edi- 
tion, five vols. £1. 108, 
| HENRY, by Richard Cumberland, 4th edition, four 
vols. £1. 2s. 
MIDNIGHT BELL, by Francis Lathom, 2d edition, 
three vols. L5s. 
GLORGE BARNWELL, by T. Surr, 5th edition, three 
| vols 16s 6d. 





assistance from the distinguished Literary Characters | 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT, or NEW YEAR'S.GIFT to | 


Young People, by whom, during the long nights of | 


a eT SE SE NR SS A SRA a RS AI A Sh onan 
TO THE LOVERS OF MIRTH. 


TRHeE PANTOCHIRONOMETER.—This 
Tustrument combines amusement with instruc, 
tion; and hence it is eminently adapted to improve 
the juvenile mind. Its elegance of construction and 
scieutific utility render it peculiarly suitable fora New 
Year's Gift or Christmas Present to the Youth of either 
Sex.—Sold, setail, at Opticians, Fancy Repositories 
Stationers, &c.; and wholesale, by Charles Easex ang 
Co., 28, Gloucester Street, Clerkenwell, London, 
*The Pantochionoweter is one of those clever little 
philosophical instruments, which may be said to have 
multum in parvo, and the invention of which does ere. 
dit to the ingenuity of modern science. It is at once a 
curious and useful thing. We must say it is a very 
neat and useful production '"—Lit. Gaz,, 24th Dec, 
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On Monday last was published, price 5s. 
being Vol TV. Pat I of 


milk PHILOMATHIC JOURNAL, anda 

LITERARY REVIEW conducted by the Members 
of the Philomathic Institution, (continued Quarterly } 
Containing, LECTURES :—On Ethics—On the Eng- 
lish Language. POEMS:—The Bittle of Jena—Astreg 
Canto VIE.—The Voice of Death—Noah, Part 1, ke’ 
ESSAYS :— On Taste—Strictures on some Modery 
Opinions in Political Eeonomy—Priucipal Causes of 
the Darkness of the Middle Ages—Influence of Mar. 
riage on Literary Pursuits. DISCUSSIONS:—Was 
the Suppression of the Knights Teuplars occasioned 
by the Crimes of the Order!—Are Fairs injurious to 
tue Morals of the Lower Orders '—Does the Exten- 
sion of Science diminish the Empire of Imagination? 








REVIEWS :—Southey's Tale of Paraguay—Stuart and 


| Revett’s ong iy of Athens—History of Origins— 


Richardson's Poetic Houre—The Negro's Memorial— 
Spirit of the Age—Reme Cauziani, a Tale of Modern 
Greece—Weekly Periodicals—Time’'s Telescope, kc. 
N. B. Back Numbers may vet be had, 
Published by Lougman and Co. Paternoster Row, 
SPLENDID NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
This day is published, by Hurst, Robiuson, aud Co, 
5, Wate:lou Place, price 12s. 
HE LITERARY SOUVENIR: or, 
. Cabinet of Poetry and Romance, for 1826 Ed-ted 
by ALARIC A WATTS. With numerous splendid 
tngiavings, by Rolls, Goodall. [leath, W and E. Pin- 
den, Thomson, &e.; from Original Paintings and 
Drawings by Leslie, Newiou, Turner, Dewint, Wright, 
Corbould, &e. 

‘The Literary Souvenir, produced by Mr. Watts for 
the eusuing year, is the most able and finished work of 
its kind that has ever come under our notice The 
embellishments, considering the scale to which they 
are necessarily confined, are perhaps, with one or two 
exceptions, models of exceilence ; and their beauty is, 
for the most part, in perfect keeping with the many 
gems of poetry by which they are surrounded.’ 
- Monthly Review. 

‘Mr. Watts has again succeeded in producing a ver 
delightful volume, aud may justly pr de himseli both 
upon the literary merit and the embellishments of lis 
publication. To enumerate the contributors would be 
to name many of the most distinguished names among 
our modern writers. Nothing can exceed the engrav- 
ings by Finden and Rolls from the well-known pic- 
tures of Leslie and Newton, entitled “The R-vals,” 
and “ The Lover's Quarrel.” and the view of “ Bolton 
Abbey,” by Turner.—New Monthly Magazine. 

‘Several of the plates are perfect gems in art. “Riche 
mond Hill.” by E Goodall, from Turner; “ The Ri- 
vals," by W F.nden, from Leslie's picture exhibited 
under that title ; ‘“* The Forsaken,” by C. Heath, from 
a picture by Newton; and others, are specimens of 
engraviugs on a small scale. such as we have seldom 
seen equalled, and certainly never surpassed Of these 
we cau convey no sufficient idea to our readers; but of 
the value attached to them, we can afford a criterion by 
saying, truly, that we would willingly pay the price of 
the book for good impressions of the three priuts we 
lave just specified '—Literary Gizette. 

‘fuvidious as is the task tu distinguish among com- 
petitors where all are excellent, justice compeis us to 
pronounce the Literary Souvenir for 1826 the most 
delightful of all the annual volumes upon the same 
pian which have lately sprung up in English literature. 
The embellishments are really of the most magnificent 
description.’—St. James's Chronicle. 

‘This is one of the most elegant little volumes we 
have ever seen from the press of any country.’—News 
of Literature. 

*,* A few copies of the Work have been printed in 
8vo. with brilliant impressions of the plates on India 
paper; for whico, as the greater part are alieady 








bespoke, av early application is desirable. 
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